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PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 


We Need Your Help! Sponsor a New Member in 2015 


A s law enforcement professionals, no one 
day is the same as another. We face a 
variety of expanding challenges on a daily 
basis; from community policing concerns to 
ever-changing technology, law enforcement 
must constantly evolve. This is where the IACP 
comes into play—the IACP can assist you as you 
continue to learn and advance in your career. 

Right now, membership in the IACP is at a 
record high with more than 23,000 members 
in over 100 countries. By joining the IACP and 
encouraging your fellow officers to become 
new members, you and your colleagues will be 
able to network with these members of the law 
enforcement community and be able to share 
and acquire information that can better assist 
you and your agency. 

IACP membership gives you access to 
numerous benefits, including many educa¬ 
tional and mentoring opportunities that will 
help prepare officers and police leadership for 
the challenges and opportunities that face law 
enforcement today. 

Members also have access to IACP publica¬ 
tions and research reports on contemporaiy 
policing issues. In addition, members receive 
complete access to the IACP National Law 
Enforcement Policy Center, which opens the 
door to model polices on more than 100 differ¬ 
ent policy topics. These model policies can be 
used as a guide by agencies when developing 
and implementing policies and best practices. 
(IACP Net members can also access the model 
policies in the IACP Net Policies e-libraiy.) 

The IACP also serves as the collective voice 
and representation of law enforcement in order 
to address law enforcement concerns before 
legislative bodies and regulatory agencies. 

I would like to challenge each and every one 
of you to sponsor a new member of the IACP. As 
a chief, I have found great value in sponsoring a 


staff member involved in training at my agency, 
who then gains immediate access to the world- 
class training materials that are available only to 
IACP members. 

Lets continue to build the leadership, 
voice, and reach of the entire law enforcement 
community. You can sponsor someone at the 
command level, as well as an officer or civilian 
working in a law enforcement agency or sup¬ 
porting the law enforcement profession in any 
way—the IACP is open to everyone associated 
with law enforcement. 

Sponsor a new member today—or join 
the IACP, if you're not a member-so that your 
agency staff have access to all the resources and 
opportunities offered by the IACP! ♦♦♦ 



Richard Beary, Chief of Police, 
University of Central Florida Police 
Department; Orlando, Florida 


Right now, membership 
in the IACP is at a record 
high with more than23,000 
members in over 100 
countries. 


To join or review membership 
criteria and benefits go to www 
.theiacp.org/Membership. New 
members can click on "Become a 
Member" to complete an online 
membership application or use the 
paper application form on page 77. 

If you have any difficulty or have 
any questions, contact our member 
services team who are ready to assist 
you at membership@theiacp.org 
or 800-THE-IACP. 
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THE DISPATCH 


Police Chief knows that many of the best ideas and insights come from 
IACP members who serve their communities every day. The Dispatch is an 
opportunity for members and other readers to share their wisdom, 
thoughts, and input on policing and the magazine. 


MEMBERS SPEAK OUT 

In March, Police Chief asked our readers to identify the primary sources of stress for officers. 
Here are the results. 


ttl feel the main cause of stress is being away from 
your family and time management. It's hard to come 
home after a long day [of] being alert of your surroundings 
and then spend time with your family while not 
allowing the job's day to hinder you. The human body 
uses a lot of energy to pay attention to your surroundings. 
Many officers want to rest when they get home after a 
hard day, and this is where life takes over, helping your 
kids with homework, house chores, time just to hold your 
family. At the end of the day, you're completely exhausted. 
Then this doesn't include if you're a single parent or a 
parent going through hard times. Many officers forget 
to put family first. This job will always be here for 
years to come; crime never stops.9* 

—Christopher Williams, Trooper II, 
Texas Department of Public Safety 


«The difference between long-term effects of shift 
work and repeated exposure to traumatic situations 

is negligible. On a different day, I probably would've 
chosen repeated exposure [instead of shift work ],99 

—Brad Johnston, Chief, 
Astoria Police Department, Oregon 

Insufficient training that leads to safety concerns 
and the never being off duty mentality are all 
causes for stress. A climate in which no one cares 
makes it difficult to broach these subjects, which are all 
concerns among officers who have a mission statement or 
motto that is not concerned with, nor aligned with these 
stressors. w 

— K. Ousman, Trooper, 
Texas Highway Patrol 



■ Work/life balance, family issues, 
never "off duty" 

■ Interpersonal issues with other 
officers 

■ Long-term effects of shift work or 
excessive overtime 

■ Insufficient internal support/training 

■ Repeated exposure to traumatic 
situations 

■ Other 

■ Risk to physical safety 
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€ € In today's environment, being a police officer on the 
street who has to deal with the daily wrongs of society 
is stressful within itself; however, life tends to get a tad- 
bit more complicated when not only do you have to find 
yourself fighting for your life on the streets, but also 
fighting for your career or job from within your own 
department. I will take a fight with a thug any day over 
the internal self-imposed stressors coming from within the 
politics of the department. 99 

—Mario Morales, Regional Director, 
National Capital Region, 
Federal Protective Service 


FROM OUR READERS 

Did an article stir your interest or remind you 
of your own experiences? 

"I was doing some research on people and organizations that 
have actively spoken out about distracted driving when I came 
across your distracted driving resources. I just wanted to say I 
admire what you are doing to educate the public on the issue. 

We created a resource to help shine a light on the dangers 
of distracted driving. Our visualization breaks down the anatomy 
of distracted driving and explains what makes it so dangerous. 
[Editor's note: Readers can access the resource at http:// 
manneliasinjurylaw.com/distracted-driving.] 

Thank you for helping spread the word and prevent dis¬ 
tracted driving!" 

—Brian DeBelle, Safer-America 



Do you have a comment you want to share with other Police 
Chief readers? Send a note to letters@theiacp.org and you 
may see your letter in The Police Chief! 


YOUR TURN 

What unsafe driving or traffic safety behavior 
do you see officers engaging in most often? 

Visit 

www.policechiefmagazine.com to tell us your 
answer and look for the results in the July 2015 
issue of Police Chief! 





Contact us to learn more 
about how our expanded 
capabilities can benefit 
your project. 

www. B S W-Arc h itects.c o m 
972 . 960.9970 


I BRINKLEY 
!H SARGENT 
IU WIGINTON 
ARCHITECTS 


Brinkley Sargent Wig inton 
Architects is a new firm with 
a 40-year history of award¬ 
winning design. Brinkley 
Sargent Architects and 
Wiginton Hooker Jeffry 
Architects each previously 
specialized in public 
architecture with a broad 
range of project types and 
clients that span the country. 
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SINCE 1893 


2015 ENROLLMENT 
IS OPEN NOW! 

IACP presents: 


Women's Leadership 
Institute 

Seattle, WA Branson, MO 

May 17-22,2015 August 2-7,2015 


Vancouver, British Columbia Colorado Springs, CO 

September 13-18,2015 November 8-13,2015 


The IACP Training and Professional Services (TAPS) division proudly introduces a new leadership certification program, the 
Womens Leadership Institute (WLI). The WLI program is a five day, 40-hour course, focused on the unique challenges facing 
women leaders in law enforcement. To develop current and future leaders, the curriculum focuses on enhancing the business, 
leadership, and personal effectiveness skills of female leaders. This interactive program uses senior women instructors and 
mentors from U. S. and Canadian law enforcement agencies and operates in an intensive experiential learning environment. It is 
open to female and male, sworn and non-sworn personnel serving in supervisory positions and senior patrol officers aspiring to 
become supervisors. 


Institute Curriculum Focus Includes: 

> Individual Differences 

> Motivating Success 

V Leading Teams, Organizations, & Change 

> Crucial Conversations & Counseling 

> Strategic Planning for Your Career 
>- Fair, Impartial & Ethical Policing 

> Understanding Stakeholders 

V Leadership & Wellness 

> Financial Management 

>- Networking & Mentorship 


Classes begin on Sunday evening and conclude early 
afternoon Friday. Total tuition, in most locations, is $1,200 and 
includes both basic tuition fees and select mandatory meals 
incorporated into the Institute. Some high cost regions may 
experience an increase in tuition rates. 

Training site and lodging for each location are negotiated by 
IACP. Lodging is negotiated based on per diem rates and may 
vary by city. 

Registration for this Institute cannot be accomplished online. 

To register and for more information, please contact Laura 
Renenger at 703-836-6767 x274 or renenger@theiacp.org. 


For information, visit www.theiacp.org/training. 




DELIVER" 


CP Training 
Programs^!: 


Florida 

Daytona Beach Police Department 
Advanced Supervision Skills 
May 27-29,2015 


Washington 

Kirkland Police Department 

Planning, Designing & Constructing Police Facilities 

July 8-10,2015 


Miami Beach Police Department 
Leadership in Police OrganizationsSM (LPO) 
Week 1: June 1-5,2015 
Week 2: June 22-26,2015 
Week 3: July 6-10,2015 


Wisconsin 

Milwaukee Police Department 
Leadership in Police OrganizationsSM (LPO) 
Faculty Development Workshop 
August 3-7,2015 
August 10 - 14,2015 


Texas 

Dallas 

Planning, Designing & Constructing Police Facilities 
May 6-8,2015 


For more information or to register online for these classes, visit www.theiacp.org/training. 

If you have any questions, please contact policeleadership@theiacp.org or (800) THE-IACP, ext. 316. 




LEGISLATIVE ALERT 


US. Congress Discusses Further Reforms 
to Asset Forfeiture Progmm 


By Sarah Guy, Manager, Legislative 
and Media Affairs, IACP 

A s previously reported by the IACP, in 
January 2015, the U.S. Department of 
Justice (DOJ) set forth a new policy prohibiting 
federal adoptive forfeiture, or "adoptions," of 
assets seized by state and local law enforcement 
agencies, with a limited public safety excep¬ 
tion. Adoptions occur when a state or local law 
enforcement agency seizes property pursuant 
to state law and requests that a federal agency 
"adopt" or seize the assets under federal law. In 
return, federal authorities keep a portion of the 
proceeds and return a portion to the state and 
local law enforcement agencies for their work in 
making the seizure. 

The limited public safety exceptions pre¬ 
cluded from adoptions includes property seized 
by state or local law enforcement that directly 
relates to public safety concerns, including 
firearms, ammunition, explosives, and property 
associated with child pornography. 

Members of the U.S. Congress from both 
the House of Representatives and the Senate 
are discussing legislative proposals that would 
expand DOJ's reforms and implement further 
restrictions to the program, including eliminat¬ 
ing equitable sharing and all adoptions, even 
those that relate to public safety concerns. 

The U.S. Senate Committee on Judiciary 
held a hearing on April 15,2015, to examine the 
asset forfeiture program, its uses, and poten¬ 
tial reforms. During the hearing, many of the 
committee members and witnesses expressed 
concerns with the current program and sug¬ 
gested that it promoted abuse. It was clear from 
the sentiment at the hearing that law enforce¬ 
ment has a challenge ahead of it to preserve 
this valuable program. The seizing of the assets 
of criminal activity is one of the most effective 
ways to prevent crime and protect the public. 

In addition, further reforms to the program will 
result in a significant loss of funding for state 
and local law enforcement that participate in 
joint operations with their federal counterparts. 
Law enforcement agencies and state and local 


police are already being asked to do more with 
less funding, and further reductions to any fund¬ 
ing streams will be detrimental. The IACP, along 
with several other law enforcement organiza¬ 
tions, submitted a joint statement for the record 
at the hearing on the proposed reforms. The 
statement can be viewed on IACP s website, 
under Top News. 

The IACP has been meeting with U.S. 

House and Senate members to educate them 
on this program and its value, but we need 
your help. Please reach out to your representa¬ 
tives and senators and speak to them about 
asset forfeiture, the benefits of the program to 
your agency, and how it has enabled you to 
participate in joint task forces that have helped 
to keep your communities safe and aid in the 
removal of the criminal element from your 
communities. We also ask that you urge your 
members to not support any legislative pro¬ 
posal that would make further changes to the 
asset forfeiture program beyond DOJs policy. 
We must not allow Congress to further weaken 
one of the most valuable tools law enforcement 
has in combating serious crime. 

U.S. Senate Judiciary Committee Passes 
Bulletproof Vest Program Reauthorization 
Legislation 

On March 26,2015, the U.S. Senate Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciaiy passed the Bulletproof 
Vest Partnership Grant Program Reauthorization 
Act of 2015 (S. 125). The bill was introduced 
by Senators Patrick Leahy (D-VT) and Lindsay 
Graham (R-SC) earlier this year. This bill would 
reauthorize through Fiscal Year (FY) 2020, at $30 
million per year, the Bulletproof Vest Partnership 
(BVP) Grant Program, an extremely valuable 
program that has assisted many law enforce¬ 
ment agencies in purchasing bullet-resistant 
vests for their officers. 

The IACP advocated heavily for the passage 
of this bill. S. 125 now awaits Senate floor action, 
but we need your help! The IACP asks that you 
reach out to your senators and urge them to pass 
the Bulletproof Vest Partnership Grant Program 
Reauthorization Act because every officer 
deserves the right to be fully outfitted with the 


necessary equipment in order to return home 
safely to their family, friends, and loved ones 
after their shifts. 


Paul Coverdell National Forensic Science 
Grants 

The IACP submitted a joint letter to the U.S. 
House and Senate Appropriations Committee 
requesting that the U.S. Congress fully fund the 
Paul Coverdell National Forensic Science Grant 
Program (the Coverdell program) in FY 2016. 
The Coverdell program provides grant fund¬ 
ing to states, law enforcement agencies, local 
governments, and the forensic communities 
to help improve the quality and timeliness of 
forensic science and medical examiner services, 
eliminate a backlog in the analysis of forensic 
evidence, and to train and employ forensic 
laboratoiy personnel, as needed, to eliminate 
such a backlog. 


IACP Expresses Support for Byrne-JAG 

The IACP and a broad cross section of crimi¬ 
nal and juvenile justice system organizations 
submitted a joint letter to leaders on the U.S. 
House and Senate Appropriations Subcommit¬ 
tee on Commerce, Justice, Science, and Related 
Agencies in support of the Edward Byrne 
Memorial Justice Assistance Grant Program 
(Byrne-JAG). The letter requests that Byrne-JAG 
funding remain at least level in FY 2016. The 
letter highlights the importance of Byrne-JAG 
throughout the criminal and juvenile justice 
systems and the many project types that were 
funded by FY 2014 money. Please remember to 
speak to your congressional delegates about the 
importance of Byrne-JAG to your agency and the 
need to adequately fund the program. V 


Access this article online at 
www.policechiefmagazine.org 
to find links to the IACP letters 
that are mentioned. 
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OFFICER SAFETY CORNER 


Body Amor Designed to Safeguard Officers' Lives 


By Chris Tillery, Office of Science 
and Technology, National Institute 
of Justice 

B ody armor saves lives. The International 
Association of Chiefs of Police/DuPont 
Kevlar Survivors' Club reports that more than 
3,100 officers' lives have been saved since 1975, 
thanks to body armor. 1 Research published by 
the RAND Corporation in 2010 indicates that, if 
shot in the torso, an officer who is not wear¬ 
ing body armor is over three times more likely 
to suffer a fatal injury than an officer who is 
wearing body armor. 2 Furthermore, data from 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation's annual 
Law Enforcement Officers Killed and Assaulted 
shows that, in the 26 years from 1987 to 2012, 
only one felonious fatality has been reported in 
the United States due to an ammunition round 
penetrating a body armor vest rated to match 
or protect against such a threat. That fatality 
resulted from a hit at the very edge of the body 
armor, where it is not expected to stop a bullet. 3 

Safeguarding Body Armor Performance 

To ensure that body armor continues to 
be effective in protecting officers, the U.S. 
Department of Justice's National Institute of 
Justice (NIJ) established a body armor standards 
and testing program. NIJ published the first 
version of the standard in 1972, and it has been 
updated five times since then to address the 
evolution of body armor and test methods. In 
2008, NIJ published the current version of the 
standard, NIJ Standard-0101.06, Ballistic Resis¬ 
tance of Body Armor. 

NIJ Standard-0101.06 supersedes all prior 
versions and incorporates changes that are 
intended to accomplish three major goals. 

1. Improve the level of protection afforded by 
body armor. 

2. Provide greater confidence in body armor's 
continuing performance while in service. 

3. Ensure that the requirements contained in 
the standard are relevant to the needs of 
officers in the field. 4 

Both the threats (i.e., the ammunition used 
to test armor samples) and test methodologies 
were updated. Officers who were members of 
the technical committee that helped develop the 
standard selected the ammunition used in order 
to reflect the changing threats that officers face. 


The standard sets out minimum perfor¬ 
mance requirements for body armor. It also pre¬ 
scribes test methods for determining whether 
those requirements are met. The standard does 
not dictate how armor must be designed; rather, 
it stipulates what it must be able to do. This 
ensures that body armor meets officers' needs, 
yet leaves manufacturers free to innovate. 

NIJ Standard-0101.06 specifies test methods 
not only to determine if the armor panels in a 
body armor model will stop the threats they are 
designed to stop, but also to measure how well 
the armor protects the wearer from blunt force 
injury resulting from a bullet striking a panel. 

NIJ does not test body armor itself. Body 
armor is tested at approved, accredited test 
laboratories through the NIJ Compliance Testing 
Program (CTP), which was established in 1978 
to facilitate the testing of body armor against the 
NIJ standard. 5 

The NIJ CTP includes additional measures 
beyond testing that are intended to increase 
confidence in the armor models listed on NIJ's 
Compliant Product List. One of those measures 
is participation in the Follow-up Inspection and 
Testing program. If an armor supplier does not 
agree to these additional measures, its armor 
will not be included on this list, even if it was 
tested and found to meet the requirements of 
the standard. 

A Perfect Fit 

Body armor saves lives only when it is worn. 
As the newly published Selection and Application 
Guide to Ballistic-Resistant Body Armor for Law 
Enforcement , Corrections and Public Safety (NIJ 
Guide-0101.06) notes, selection of body armor 
is, to some extent, a tradeoff between ballistic 
protection and wearability. The weight and bulk 
of body armor are generally proportional to the 
level of ballistic protection it provides; there¬ 
fore, comfort generally decreases as protection 
level increases. Agencies should strive to select 
body armor that their officers will wear and 
that is consistent with their ballistic protection 
requirements. The temptation to order armor 
that provides more protection than realistically 
needed should be resisted, because doing so 
may increase the likelihood that the armor will 
not be worn routinely. 6 

The goal for any ballistic-resistant armor is to 
maximize ballistic protection while minimizing 
its impact on an officer's ability to perform nor¬ 
mal duties. As with other protective equipment, 


body armor can afford an officer only a certain 
level of protection before it impairs mobil¬ 
ity and physical performance. The selection 
process should try to achieve a balance that will 
maximize the armor's ballistic protection and 
coverage while minimizing its impact on duty 
performance. Proper measurement and fit are 
also important to ensuring a reasonable degree 
of comfort. 

With proper fit, armor should ensure 
maximum coverage without hindering an 
officer's mobility or ability to perform required 
job functions. Although comfort is a subjective 
term, increased comfort through proper fit is 
an important objective. NIJ-funded research 
suggests that armor fitted by the manufacturer 
while working with agency representatives is 
the most comfortable for officers. 

At NIJ's request, an ASTM International 
committee that included law enforcement and 
correctional officers developed and published 
ASTM E2902-12, Standard Practice for Measure¬ 
ment of Body Armor Wearers. Its purpose is to 
make the process for measuring officers being 
fitted for new armor more consistent. NIJ has 
a contract with ASTM to provide access to this 
and other law enforcement-specific standards 
at no cost to any verified public safety agency. 7 
For further details about access to this service, 
please e-mail asknlectc@justnet.org from a 
valid email address, demonstrating that you 
are a current, active member of a U.S. federal, 
state, or local law enforcement; corrections; or 
forensics agency. 

One still-unanswered question concerning 
body armor is "How long does body armor last?" 
This question has no easy or definitive answer. 
All body armor models enrolled in the NIJ Com¬ 
pliance Testing Program have an established 
warranty period for their ballistic performance. 
Similar to the warranty that comes with a new 
car, the actual performance of individual body 
armor may vary, depending on storage and 
maintenance, environmental exposure, and dif¬ 
ferences in use. 

Again, as with a car, frequent inspec¬ 
tions and proper care are vital to maintain 
body armor performance. NIJ Guide-0101.06 
provides detailed inspection and care instruc¬ 
tions, including how to tell when body armor 
needs to be replaced. Serviceable armor 
should never be removed from service until 
and unless replacement armor is available for 
immediate wear. 8 
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Deciding What to Buy 

The heart of NIJ Guide-0101.06 deals with 
selecting and purchasing body armor. A number 
of different considerations come into play when 
deciding which model of body armor will best 
fit an agency's or officers needs. Besides protec¬ 
tion from physical injury, preferences in body 
armor design features and the suitability for 
different body types are also taken into account. 
The considerations also include the services that 
a supplier offers, such as disposal of used armor, 
as well as the costs and the availability of grant 
funding to offset agency costs. 9 

The body shape of the wearer, regardless 
of gender, must be considered when select¬ 
ing body armor. There are three types of body 
armor models: male, female, and gender- 
neutral. They are available in multiple sizes. 
There is no obvious difference in form between 
male and gender-neutral armors. Hard armors 
are typically gender-neutral in design. Female 
soft-body armors differ in that they can incorpo¬ 
rate curved ballistic panels to accommodate the 
female bust; however, male or gender-neutral 
models may be suitable for female officers with 
smaller busts. Depending on design and materi¬ 
als, they may not be suitable for those with 
larger busts because the front armor panel could 
push forward, enlarging the underarm gap and 
lessening the ballistic protection between the 
front and rear panels. 

With regard to the purchase of body armor, 
the guide notes that using a competitive process, 
involving several bids from different suppliers, 
tends to provide the best value. Obtaining objec¬ 
tive information on body armor performance 
on which to base purchasing decisions can be 
challenging. Suppliers will naturally tend to 
present their models in the best possible light, 
which makes comparisons between competing 
models difficult. The NIJ Compliant Product List 
identifies armor that agencies can be confident 
will provide the appropriate level of protection, 
allowing for comparisons based on cost and 
other less critical considerations. 10 

Procurement documents for equipment 
should always ensure that purchase specifica¬ 
tions are clear and unambiguous. At the same 
time, over-specification should be avoided. For 
example, identifying a specific product instead 
of a level of protection may tend to eliminate 
competition and drive up costs. Rather than 
going with the lowest price, agencies should 
consider best-value purchasing. This will enable 
the agency to buy from the supplier offering the 
armor that best meets its needs. 

Conclusion 

The more than 3,100 officers' lives that have 
been saved since 1975 bear witness to the fact 
that body armor saves lives—when it is properly 
worn and cared for. To this end, officers should 
be trained in the proper use and care of their 
armor and educated on the benefits of routine 
wear. Supervisors should lead by example and 
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be actively engaged in ensuring that officers 
wear and care for their armor, and agencies 
should adopt appropriate and effective policies 
that support those actions. NIJ Guide 0101.06 
provides information that agencies may find 
useful in the development of such policies. ♦♦♦ 


Points of view, findings, and opinions reported here 
are those of the authors and do not necessarily 
represent the official policies or positions of the 
U.S. Department of Justice. 


Notes: 

DuPont, "IACP/DuPont Kevlar Survivors' Club," 
http://www.dupont.com/products-and-services/ 
personal-protective-equipment/body-armor/articles/ 
kevlar-survivors-club.html (accessed March 26,2015). 

2 Tom LaTourrette, "The Life-Saving Effectiveness 
of Body Armor for Police Officers "Journal of Occu¬ 
pational & Environmental Hygiene 7, no. 10 (October 
2010): 557-562. 

3 Bruce Taylor et al., The BJA/PERF Body Armor 
National Survey: Protecting the Nation's Law Enforcement 
Officers; Phase II Final Report to BJA (Washington, D.C.: 
Police Executive Research Forum, 2009), 14, http:// 
www.policeforum.org/ assets/docs/Free_Online 
_Documents/Police_Equipment/the%20bj a-perf 
%20body%20armor%20national%20survey%202009 
.pdf (accessed March 26,2015); Federal Bureau of 
Investigations, 2013 LEOKA, table 40, Law Enforce¬ 
ment Officers Feloniously Killed with Firearms 
While Wearing Body Armor: Point of Entry for Torso 
Wounds, 2004-2013, http://www.fbi.gov/about-us/ 
cjis/ucr/leoka/ 2013/tables/table_40_leos_fk_with 
_fas_while_wearing_body_armor_point_of_entry_for 
_torso_wounds_2004-2013.xls (accessed March 27, 
2015). 

4 David Hagy et al., Ballistic Resistance of Body Armor 
NIJ Standard-0101.06 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Justice, Office of Justice Programs, 2008), 
https://www.ncjrs.gov/pdffilesl/nij/223054.pdf 
(accessed March 26,2015). 

5 National Institute of Justice, "Body Armor Compli¬ 
ance Testing," http://www.nij.gov/topics/technology/ 
body-armor/Pages/testing.aspx (accessed March 26, 
2015). 

6 Hagy et al., Ballistic Resistance of Body Armor. 

7 Standard Practice for Measurement of Body Armor 
Wearers , ASTM E2902, Book of Standards, Vol. 15.08, 
(STM International, West Conshohocken, PA: ASTM 
International, 2012), http://www.astm.org/Standards/ 
E2902.htm (accessed March 26,2014). 

8 Hagy et al, Ballistic Resistance of Body Armor. 

9 Ibid. 

10 National Institute of Justice, "Models that Comply 
with the NIJ Standard-0101.06 for Ballistic-Resistance of 
Body Armor," http://www.nij .gov/topics/technology/ 
body-armor/Pages/compliant-ballistic-armor.aspx 
(accessed March 26,2014). 


I A C P WORKING FOR YOU 


In the mission to support the law enforcement leaders of today and develop 
the leaders of tomorrow, the IACP is constantly involved in advocacy, 
programs, research, and initiatives related to cutting-edge issues. This 
column keeps you up to date on IACP's work to support our members and 
the field of law enforcement. 


Best Practices Briefs: Issues in Protecting Civil Rights 

The IACP, in collaboration with the Department of Justice (DOJ), has released 
its new best practices resource briefs, collectively titled "Issues in Protecting Civil 
Rights." Created in response to the increasing need for police executives to be 
involved in the prevention of unconstitutional police practices, the series of briefs 
focuses on general use offeree, electronic control weapons, and use-of-force investi¬ 
gation policies, as well as the civilian complaint process and employee early interven¬ 
tion programs. 

Meant as a reference for police chiefs to use in overseeing and making changes to 
their operations, the briefs break down policies and dictate considerations to be taken into 
account when an officer is trying to decide if force is necessary in a given situation, includ¬ 
ing awareness of the surrounding area and the actions of the subject. 

These briefs are currently available to IACP members. 

Visitwww.theiacp.org/protectandservefield to learn more or access the briefs. 

Agency Self-Assessment Tool for Youth Focused Policing (YFP) 

Law enforcement officers frequently make decisions that affect youth, some 
who have become victims in their homes, schools, or on the Internet and have had 
to cope with violence, drugs, mental or emotional disorders, and other abusive 
situations on a daily basis. Interactions between officers and youth, whether they 
are victims, suspects, or witnesses, can have lasting effects on the youth and the 
community, as well as on public safety overall. Providing officers with the tools 
necessary to make thoughtful and evidence-based decisions in these situations is a 
need that often goes unfulfilled. 

In response to this lack of resources, the IACP has developed a Youth Focused Policing 
(YFP) self-assessment tool to help police work with youth to reduce crime, delinquency, 
victimization, long-term health and criminal justice costs, and involvement in the juvenile 
and criminal justice systems. 

An element of the IACP's Improving Law Enforcement Responses to Youth Training 
and Technical Assistance Program, this self-assessment tool seeks to assist law enforce¬ 
ment agencies in assessing their policies and practices in prevention and response strate¬ 
gies to reduce juvenile offending, reoffending, and victimization. 

To access the assessment, visit www.theiacp.org/youthfocusedpolicingassessment. 

#WhyIWearTheBadge Campaign 

#WhyIWearTheBadge is an IACP campaign to highlight the diversity and commit¬ 
ment of law enforcement professionals. The badge is a symbol of courage, strength, 
and integrity—and with the display of the badge comes great responsibility. So why 
do thousands of men and women wear the badge each day? IACP encourages officers 
from around the world to share their photos, videos, and other testimonials on social 
media to explain #WhyIWearTheBadge. This campaign will launch during Police 
Week, May 10-16,2015. ❖ 

For more information visit www.theiacp.org/WhyIWearTheBadge. 
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Electronic Stakeouts Used to Address Bicycle Thefts 

By Joe Loughlin, 3SI Security Systems Law Enforcement Division 
joe_loughlin@3sisecurity.com 


Bicycles are becoming an increasingly 
popular mode of transportation. Thieves 
know stealing these expensive bikes 
can be a lucrative business just for the 
parts alone. They can easily sell the 
bike to a local fence or even to on¬ 
line auctions. The clearance rates for 
these thefts is typically very low and 
oftentimes victims do not even report 
the crime. 

Even though bicycle theft creates 
significant community distress, 
especially on college campuses and 
around schools and universities, it 
is often overlooked and given a low 
priority for Police. Administrators are 
certainly aware of the negative impact 
of these crimes and the perception it 
creates that Police do not care. The 
problem is that solutions like bait 
bike stakeouts are costly, manpower 
intensive, time-consuming and not 
always effective. It can be a frustrating 
hit or miss assignment that rarely yields 
results. 

In Brookline, Massachusetts, Police 
have had great success in using 
Electronic Stake Out® (ESO®). Chief 
Daniel C. O’Leary encourages his 
officers to think outside the box in 
addressing property crime and quality 
of life concerns that confront their 
community. “We have always sought to 
utilize the latest advances in technology 
to assist us in serving the Brookline 
community ” 

Both the Patrol Division and Brookline 
Detectives now utilize ESO. As Lt. Hayes 
of the Patrol Division, says, “Like a lot 
of cities, we have at least 100 reported 
bikes stolen over the season, and we 
know there are many more that go 
unreported. Part of our Bait Bike Program 
includes community outreach to teach 
our citizens to properly secure their bikes 
and to report when their bikes are stolen. 
From these reported thefts, we are better 
able to use crime data and mapping to 
effectively deploy the bait bike in areas 
of town where the crime hot spots are 
occurring. 


We started using ESO in August of 2014 
and got great results in a short period 
of time. Officers have recovered five of 
our bait bikes and made eight arrests. 


Our strategy is to use a pretty 
expensive bike and hook it up to a pole 
in an area of town where the crime 
analyst has determined to be a hot 
spot for bike thefts. The bike is locked 
up - which forces the suspect to break 
or cut the lock - so there’s no dispute 
about the crime and virtually eliminates 
any claims by the defense. Catching the 
thief in real time with the bike is actually 
fun for the officers. 

The beauty of this method is that no 
Police Officers have to wait around 
and watch the bike on a stakeout. The 
Tracker does all of the work, and the 
“trackability” is outstanding and easy 
to use. We just set it up and leave. We 
often keep it out there for about four 
days then recharge the Tracker and 
move it to another location. I have had 
the Tracker out for as little as a half 
hour before getting a hit. 


Our dispatch is linked directly into the 
Tracker tool and the location map. It 
gets Officers to the suspects quickly. 

We now have good experience and can 
expect a lot more arrests this season. 
We have caught every kind of thief, 
from kids to a 50-year-old man. 

It is bike season again, so we are 
about to deploy as soon as all this 
snow melts. It’s an exciting way to 
catch criminals and a lot less work for 
officers. ” 

Technology now affords opportunity 
where Police can address quality-of-life 
community concerns and turn around 
perception through the use of ESO. 


For only $1.65 per day per device the 
first year, and only $.56 per day per 
device every year after, the entire 
community benefits from successful 
operations boosting police legitimacy. 
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RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


The IACP Research Advisory Committee is proud to offer the monthly Research in Brief column. This column features evidence-based research 
summaries that highlight actionable recommendations for Police Chief magazine readers to consider within their own agencies. 

The goal of the column is to feature research that is innovative, credible, and relevant to a diverse law enforcement audience. 


Efficacy of Police Body Cameras for 
Evidentiary Purposes: Fact or Fallacy1 


By Craig E. Gets, MA, MBA, 
Lieutenant Colonel (ret.), U.S. Army, 
and David M. Blake, MSc, California 
Training Institute 

P olice body cameras have become a hot topic 
in both law enforcement and the media. 
Studies and reviews are already showing some 
positive results of deploying cameras, but there 
is a lack of knowledge and education on the 
differences between the mechanisms involved 
in human sight and camera "sight" 1 Human eyes 
and camera lenses see, process, and recall infor¬ 
mation differently It is important to understand 
the differences before using camera footage in 
use-of-force (UOF) or officer-involved shooting 
(OIS) investigations. The ramifications for not 
understanding the differences include inappro¬ 
priate or unfair disciplinary actions, increased 
liability, and potential wrongful incarceration. 

Physiology of the Human Visual 
Experience 

Research to shed light on the difference 
between the visual experience of humans and 
cameras first looked at the field of view (FOV) 
of body cameras and compared them to human 
visual capabilities. The body cameras reviewed 
in this study provide anywhere from a 95 to a 
170 degree FOV. The normal useful field of view 
in human vision, the area from which informa¬ 
tion can be extracted at a brief glance without 
eye or head movements, is 55 to 60 degrees 
under optimal, normal stress. 2 

Within its FOV, the camera can provide HD 
quality playback of everything within its view¬ 
able angles, but the physiology of the human 
eye ensures a similar HD version of acuity 
only within the 1-2 degree angle of the fovea 
centralis, with vision sharply decreasing toward 
the periphery. 3 The differences here ensure the 
camera will "see" and record more of an event 


in much higher quality than a human is capable 
of seeing. 

The mechanical differences also include the 
cognitive concept of human "attention." While 
a camera lens is a stable mechanism, a persons 
eye is in constant motion and scans the environ¬ 
ment about three times per second. These rapid 
eye movements are called "visual saccades." 4 
Saccades provide near foveal (precise) vision of 
the environment, but must fixate on an object 
for a minimum of 160-200 milliseconds in order 
for the brain to perceive and store the informa¬ 
tion. This form of sampling is called "visual 
attention." Because humans visually attend to 
environmental aspects based only upon need, 
they may not perceive or attend to other aspects, 
even if they are within the eyes visual field. 
Additionally, the subconscious brain rejects 
significant amounts of incoming bandwidth, 
sending only a small fraction of its data on to the 
conscious brain. While the camera has "global 
attention" and will record all the data from its 
FOV on film to be viewed later, human physiol¬ 
ogy is not recording the same level of data to be 
stored in memoiy. Hence, human perception 
and memoiy of an event can be dramatically 
different than what is recorded by the camera. 
This difference increases substantially when the 
stress and arousal of an UOF or OIS event is a 
factor. 

The Effects of Stress and Arousal on 
Vision and Memory 

The U.S. Supreme Courts Graham v. Connor 
ruling provides that evidence of reasonable¬ 
ness must include the officers perception of 
the event during "tense, uncertain, and rapidly 
evolving events" and not through "20/20 hind¬ 
sight." 5 When considering the 20/20 hindsight 
provided by camera evidence, it is imperative to 
understand the difference between the visual 
acuity and perception of a human being. Visual 
acuity is the clarity of vision, the ability to detect 
and see fine details. Perception involves the 


Foveal Vision 


For a demonstration of foveal vision, 
make your left hand into a fist with the 
thumb extended and hold it at arm's 
length an inch in front of this text. 

Close your right eye and focus the 
left eye's vision on the left thumbnail. 
With the left eye remaining fixed on 
your left thumb, you should notice the 
words immediately to the left and right 
are significantly blurry. 


process of not only detecting an object, but also 
comprehending the objects significance. A cam¬ 
era may have perfect visual acuity, but has no 
perception. Only the human brain can perceive 
and process the significance of the incoming 
data, which means that only humans can experi¬ 
ence the subsequent stress and arousal caused 
by that data. 

UOF and OIS incidents are chaotic and 
violent, typically causing high levels of stress 
and activating the limbic systems fight or flight 
mechanisms, which, in turn, triggers the release 
of hormones and neurotransmitters throughout 
the body. Stress and arousal causes an individ- 
uals useful field of view to narrow ("peripheral 
narrowing"). Under extreme stress, a persons 
field of view can narrow to one half of a degree. 
Peripheral narrowing and selective attention will 
cause the individual to not perceive or remem¬ 
ber some aspects of the encounter that a camera 
would capture. 

A camera cannot recreate what a human 
under acute stress sees, hears, and feels, nor can 
it incorporate the perspective derived from pre¬ 
vious training and experience or provide context 
to a UOF or OIS event. 

Cameras provide a reenactment of events 
from a mechanical view, unaffected by stress, 
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and produce images on film in a linear fashion 
for replay. Human memoiy, however, is a weave 
of events and experiences, stored in different 
areas of the brain and tenuously attached to 
one another. The human body releases cortisol 
during high-stress situations, which has severe 
effects upon memoiy, blocking pathways and 
ensuring a memoiy is stored in a fractionated 
manner or, in some cases, never stored at all. 

The camera transfers its view into digital media 
with no cortisol impediment. 6 An officer who 
does not remember the event clearly or who 
recounts it differently than what was seen by the 
camera may fight an uphill battle against those 
who are uninformed. 

Body cameras are the wave of the future 
in law enforcement and are already showing 
their many positive contributions. As with 
all new technologies, there will be growing 
pains and learning curves. However, in the 
most severe of cases, when careers are on 
the line and hefty civil penalties wait on the 
sidelines, education on these new devices 
with a sense of urgency that mimics their 
rapid deployment is critical. The ramifications 
of not doing so could be extensive, affecting 
both individual officers and the entities that 
employ them. 

Recommendations 

• Law enforcement (at all levels) should 
be educated in the science of human 
behavior and human performance. 
Education is a proven method to reduce 
departmental liability and to save officers 
from criminal prosecution or unwarranted 
discipline. 

• Law enforcement agencies should test 
body cameras in reality-based training 
environments and compare officers' 
memories to after-action reviews of video 
footage from the training. 

• Law enforcement should engage 
prosecutors, defense attorneys, and the 
judiciary in conversations regarding the 
camera versus human issues. 

• Law enforcement should engage their 
communities in similar discussions 
regarding camera versus human issues. ♦♦♦ 

Notes: 

Hony Farrar, Self-Awareness to BeingWatched and 
Socially-Desirable Behavior: A Field Experiment on the 
Effect of Body-Worn Cameras on Police Use-of-Force (Police 
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tion.org/ sites/g/ files/g798246/f/201303/The%20 
Effect%20of%20Body-Worn%20Cameras%20on%20 
Police%20Use-of-Force.pdf (accessed April 1,2015); 
Allyson Roy, "On-Officer Video Cameras: Examin¬ 
ing the Effects of Police Department Policy and 
Assignment on Camera Use and Activation" (masters 
thesis, Arizona State University, 2014), http:// 
repository.asu.edu/attachments/134979/content/ 
Roy_asu_0010N_13803.pdf (accessed April 1,2015); 
Michael D. White, Police Officer Body-Worn Cameras: 
Assessing the Evidence (Washington, D.C.: Office of 
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known as the macula is about 4.5 mm in diameter and 
has a higher percentage of cones, and the exact center 
of the macula has a very small depression called the 
fovea centralis that contains only cones. 

4 John M. Henderson, "Human Gaze Control Dur¬ 
ing Real-World Scene Perception," TRENDS in Cognitive 
Sciences 7, no. 11 (November 2003), http://cvcl.mit 
.edu/SUNSeminar/Henderson_03.pdf (accessed April 
1,2015). 

5 Graham v. Connor, 490 U.S. 386 (1989). 

6 Washington University School of Medicine, 

"High Stress Hormone Levels Impair Memoiy," 
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The Considerations and Risks of Personal Communication Devices 


By Leslie Stevens, Vice President, 
Legal, Lexipol, LLC 

T echnology and its use in the workplace is a 
topic that is (and should be) often discussed 
and considered by professionals in all fields, 
including law enforcement. The recent news 
coverage regarding former Secretary of State 
Hillary Clinton's use of private email accounts 
for official government business highlights 
several issues and serves as a reminder that the 
use of personal communication devices (PCDs) 
in the workplace requires particular attention. 1 

There are a variety of ways agencies currently 
handle PCDs in the workplace. Some agencies 
provide these devices to their employees, while 
others expect officers to use their own devices 
and may provide a stipend or reimburse employ¬ 
ees for work-related use. Some agencies may 
prohibit officers from using their own PCDs for 
public business. Still others do not clearly define 
their expectations, which is a recipe for disaster. 
The use of PCDs such as smartphones and 
tablets for law enforcement business raises legal, 
safety, liability, and public perception issues. 
Agencies need to carefully consider each of these 
issues and clearly define their expectations to 
their members and to the public. 

Any discussion of the use of personally 
owned PCDs in the workplace should begin 
with an understanding that electronic records of 
public business are generally considered "public 
records." These records are subject to legal 
requirements including retention and disclo¬ 
sure requirements under state public records 
laws. It does not matter whether the device 
used is owned by the department or person¬ 
ally owned by the officer; emails, photographs, 
and even text messages created, used, received, 
or retained in the course of the government's 
business can be considered public records. 2 
Managers should work with their counsel 
and government archivist to ensure they have 
appropriate storage and retention procedures 
in place for these public records, and agen¬ 
cies allowing officers to use their own devices 
should ensure that officers transfer all public 
records to the agency in a form appropriate 
for retention. Officers also need to be made 
aware that destroying a public record can be a 
criminal offense. 3 


If an agency allows its officers to use person¬ 
ally owned PCDs, it should also consider requir¬ 
ing officers to delete public records from their 
personal devices after any records are trans¬ 
ferred to the agency, as improper disclosure of 
public records can lead to liability issues for the 
agency. The California Highway Patrol (CHP) 
learned that expensive lesson when horrific 
photographs of a deceased teenage girl taken 
by an investigator ended up on the Internet, 
resulting in an agreement by CHP to pay the 
victim's family $2,375 million. 4 Requiring work- 
related materials to be deleted from personally 
owned PCDs can help mitigate this type of risk. 
Prohibiting officers from accessing and possess¬ 
ing public records on personally owned PCDs 
should also be considered to reduce the chances 
for improper disclosure. 

There are also evidence and Brady issues that 
bring safety and privacy concerns with the use 
of personally owned PCDs. In at least one well- 
known case, a New Mexico court ordered the 
state to turn over a police officer's personal cell¬ 
phone records because they could be relevant 
to the defendant's theoiy that his DWI stop was 
pretextual. 5 In another case, currently on appeal 
from Arizona, the plaintiff claimed she was fired 
in retaliation for her exercise of First Amend¬ 
ment rights. The plaintiff obtained a subpoena 
to search the mayor's private email account, and 
the court issued sanctions against the city and 
mayor after it found that emails relevant to the 
claim were deleted from the mayor's personal 
email account. 6 These intrusions into personal 
data could have been avoided if the government 
employees had not used personal cellphones or 
email accounts for public business. If an agency's 
officers are permitted to do so, they should be 
prepared to have personal records discovered 
in both criminal and civil litigation, which car¬ 
ries the additional risk that officers' personal 
information may be disclosed and could end up 
in the wrong hands. 

Finally, public safety officers can find them¬ 
selves in trouble for social media posts, texts, 
and emails. When these communications occur 
during business hours, the employer is at greater 
risk of being brought into any legal claims. 

The same is true for distracted driving 
claims—agencies may find themselves having 
to defend why they gave their officers another 
possible distraction by allowing the use of 


PCDs. Even if an agency has considered and 
addressed these identified risks, it still needs to 
be prepared for the court of public opinion. The 
agency needs to be prepared for questions from 
the community regarding transparency and 
accountability or concerns over lost information 
when personally owned devices or technology 
are used (as in the Clinton situation). What will 
the agency's response be to the argument that 
officers should not have the ability to individu¬ 
ally decide which emails sent or received while 
working as public servants should be retained 
or are personal records? These are all issues that 
agencies need to consider in planning their PCD 
policies and use guidelines. 

As long as technology continues to make 
public records easier and more convenient 
to create, the courts continue to struggle with 
the issue, and the public continues to expect 
more transparency, agencies should continue 
to evaluate their policies and procedures. The 
most conservative approach would be to not 
allow government employees, including police 
officers, to use personally owned PCDs for 
public business. However, this may not be the 
most practical solution for a law enforcement 
agency. If the agency does permit or require its 
officers to use personally owned PCDs, agency 
leadership should work closely with its counsel 
to make sure the risks and community expecta¬ 
tions are identified and addressed. ❖ 

Notes: 

Jeremy Diamond and Elisa Labott, "Hillary 
Clinton Emails: Did She Do Anything Wrong or Not?" 
CNN, March 11,2015, http://www.cnn.com/2015/ 

03/06/politics/hillary-clinton-emails-was-there 
-wrongdoing (accessed March 27,2015). 

2 See e.g., Ohio Rev. Code § 149.011; McLeod v. 
Parnell, 286 P.3d 509 (Alaska 2009). 

3 See e.g., Rev. Code Washington § 40.16.020. 

4 Greg Hardesty, "Family Gets $2.4 Million Over 
Grisly Crash Images," The Orange County Register, 
January 30,2012, http://www.ocregister.com/articles/ 
family-337967-catsouras-nikki.html (accessed March 
27,2015). 

5 State v. Ortiz, 215 P3d 811 (New Mexico 2009). 

6 Riley v. City of Prescott, Ariz., 2014 WL 641632 (D. 
Ariz., Feb. 19,2014). 
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BLUE: Starting the 
Conversation about 
Officer Stress and 
Depression 


By Steve McWilliams, PhD, Film Producer, Villanova University, Pennsylvania, and 
Ian Hamilton, Project Manager, Officer Safety and Wellness, IACP 


"Even one police suicide is too many. And 
too late." 

T he above words are the opening text of a 
brochure that was circulated at the 121st 
Annual IACP Conference and Exposition in 
Orlando, Florida, in October 2014, and they 
have become the rallying cry of a mental 
health and emotional wellness campaign. 
The campaign, spearheaded by three Phila¬ 
delphia filmmakers, a Philadelphia Police 
Department chaplain, and a consortium of 
businesses, pulls back the curtain on a his¬ 
torically taboo subject in law enforcement— 
and it was all started by a chance moment. 

The Path to BLUE 

Steve McWilliams, along with his part¬ 
ners Matt Marencik and John Stefanic, is 


an award-winning documentary producer 
whose focus is profiling ordinary people 
achieving extraordinary feats and working 
for positive social change. McWilliams orig¬ 
inally intended to document Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Police Department Reverend 
Luis Centenos missionary work in North 
Philadelphia, which McWilliams consid¬ 
ered a story worthy of a documentary film. 
The initial idea for the film was to highlight 
Centeno's efforts to build a greater sense 
of community in many of the tough neigh¬ 
borhoods of Philadelphia—but, then, fate 
stepped in. 

During his initial meeting with McWil¬ 
liams, Centeno excused himself to take 
an emergency call. When he returned, 
Centeno explained to McWilliams that he 
doubled as a police chaplain and that the 


phone call was from a distraught Philadel¬ 
phia police officer contemplating taking his 
own life. According to Centeno at the time, 
"Police suicide is a very big deal but no one 
wants to talk about it." 1 

Immediately struck by the story, McWil¬ 
liams saw an opportunity to draw attention 
to a side of police work seldom seen by the 
public except in news accounts of the men 
and women in blue who crack under stress. 
Following further discussions with Cen¬ 
teno and research on the topic, McWilliams 
became aware of the high incidence of 
police suicides and the stigma often associ¬ 
ated with officers acknowledging the need 
for professional help. 

For months, McWilliams, his partners, 
and their Point Guard Media crew shad¬ 
owed Centeno in his role of police chaplain 
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to understand the psychological aspects of 
policing and the opportunities for interven¬ 
tion when crippling depression overrides 
peoples natural instinct to live. Centeno 
had clear personal objectives for the project. 
First, he wanted to create awareness in the 
community and the United States about the 
common stress factors involved in day-to- 
day policing. He felt that law enforcement 
was often misunderstood by the public and 
treated unfairly by the media. Second, he 
wanted to start a larger, open conversation 
about police suicide and strive to answer 
the question: "Who's watching out for our 
men and women in blue?" In Cetenos 
words, "We can't lose our most important 
citizens who protect and defend us." 2 

The first step toward turning the topic 
into a film was getting the Philadelphia 
Police Department on board to support 
the project. To accomplish that, Centeno 
arranged a meeting with Commissioner 
Charles Ramsey. "Fie was cautious," said 
McWilliams, "and rightfully so. Fie didn't 
know us or whether or not we could be 
trusted." 3 Fiowever, Ramsey was interested 
in addressing the issue. "I want to get police 
to talk about this, get help... I want fewer 
officers committing suicide," he said. 4 

With the department's approval con¬ 
firmed, production on BLUE began in March 


2013. McWilliams, Marencik, and Stefanic 
spent several weeks getting the necessary 
clearances from the City of Philadelphia 
in order to proceed with the documentary. 
Then they had to clear a higher hurdle- 
gaining the trust of the police officers who 
would be participating in the project. Cen¬ 
teno, whose home base is the 24th and 25th 
districts of Philadelphia, set up a meeting 
with Captain Frank Vanore (since promoted 
to staff inspector). Vanore was honest in the 
first meeting. "Cops don't trust cameras," he 
said. "And they're not going to want to open 
up about this [suicide]." 5 

The crew's first break was meeting 
Officer Albert Cruz, the public relations 
officer for the 24th and 25th districts. 
Cruz recruited two veteran police offi¬ 
cers from the 25th district, Sergeant John 
Hoyt and Officer Stephen Mazzoni, who 
agreed to let the filmmakers participate in 
ride-alongs during several shifts. The offi¬ 
cers gave the filmmakers an intimate look 
into the life of urban policing. After his 
first ride-along, Marencik was struck by 
the reception police often receive in the 
communities they serve: "The first thing 
you feel is that there's a gulf between the 
people serving and those being served. 
It's almost like the police are viewed as 
the enemy." 6 



Hoyt explained that although the job 
is difficult, "you've got to keep focused on 
the good that you are doing for people." 7 In 
BLUE, Mazzoni recounts a nightmare expe¬ 
rience in which a perpetrator got ahold of 
his service revolver during a confrontation. 
"I basically had to fight this guy to the death. 
It was him or me. Fortunately, I survived," he 
says. 8 The officers' words and stories paint a 
vivid picture of the stressful situations law 
enforcement personnel face on the job. 
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After several conversations with Cen¬ 
teno and police officials, the filmmakers 
decided to broaden the intent of the film 
from highlighting police suicide to helping 
officers understand the importance of main¬ 
taining their own mental, emotional, and 
physical health to defend against depres¬ 
sion, promote overall safety and wellness, 
and perform more effectively on the job. 

As a result, BLUE emphasizes what can 
happen when police and their families, 
friends, and co-workers ignore warning 
signs of stress and depression. "We're all 
in this together," said Centeno, "and we are 
all vulnerable to the stresses of life." In the 
film, drawing on his own experiences with 
scores of officers and their families, Cen¬ 
teno emphasizes the importance of paying 
attention to what officers are going through 


on a daily basis, and he lets them know that 
there are existing support mechanisms in 
place and a solution for everything. "Noth¬ 
ing is impossible. With the right direction, 
we can find solutions to the things that 
sometime overwhelm us. Taking one's own 
life is never an option." 9 

Partnership with IACP 

Upon completion of the BLUE video 
docudrama, and just months after the crew's 
initial interaction with Centeno, McWil¬ 
liams and IACP's Director of Development 
John Firman (Director of IACP's Programs 
and Research Division at the time) met to 
discuss a potential partnership. 

Firman explained that the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police (IACP) 
was in the process of releasing a national 


symposium summary report on the topic of 
law enforcement officer suicide titled Break¬ 
ing the Silence on Lazu Enforcement Suicides. 
With the assistance of the Office of Commu¬ 
nity Oriented Policing Services (COPS), U.S. 
Department of Justice, IACP had convened 
a symposium in the summer of 2013 that 
brought together law enforcement practitio¬ 
ners, police psychologists, and other subject 
matter stakeholders to discuss a range of top¬ 
ics surrounding officer mental health and 
suicide. Participants, all well versed in these 
topics, discussed early warning and depart¬ 
mental prevention tactics, training, inter¬ 
vention protocols, and post-event responses 
with the ultimate goal of addressing mental 
health and officer suicide more openly and 
proactively across the policing profession 
and culture. Firman felt that BLUE would 
be the perfect complement to IACP's report: 
"The film shows in images what the report 
says in words; it's a great match." 10 

IACP and Point Guard Media began 
to explore ways to collaborate on promot¬ 
ing their respective resources and priori¬ 
tize mental and emotional wellness in the 
law enforcement culture. Simultaneously, 
McWilliams had been discussing the proj¬ 
ect with Rick Anthony and his son, Mark, 
who is president of Polaris Health Direc¬ 
tions, LLC, a behavioral health technology 
company. Together, they conceived the idea 
of a behavioral health app for police officers. 
To achieve this goal, Point Guard Media 
and Polaris Health Directions teamed up 
to create Blue LLC—a non-profit company 
with the mission "to provide information 
and media training to promote mental, 
emotional, and physical well-being among 
members of the nation's law enforcement 
community." 11 

The first task was to build a technology 
platform for the film and a confidential self- 
assessment tool to gauge mental and emo¬ 
tional wellness. It was soon determined that 
the IACP Breaking the Silence symposium 
report would be a good addition to feature 
on this platform. There was one significant 
challenge: everything needed to be com¬ 
pleted in time to unveil the BLUE app at the 
121st Annual IACP Conference and Exposi¬ 
tion in October 2014. After a lot of overtime 
work by the team, the BLUE app, produced 
by Enable Consulting, LLC, was completed 
and launched on October 27,2014. By then, 
the consortium created to produce and pro¬ 
mote the app and its contents included Point 
Guard Media, Inc.; The Anthony Group, 
Inc.; Polaris Health Directions, LLC; Enable 
Solutions, LLC; and the IACP. 

The film BLUE was screened publically 
for the first time for interested attendees at 
IACP's 2014 conference during a dedicated 
session. Members of the BLUE team worked 
with IACP staff to promote the mobile app 
across various sessions, including an execu¬ 
tive roundtable on mental health and offi¬ 
cer suicide. Hundreds of brochures were 
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distributed to promote downloads, and specialty BLUE lapel pins 
were given out to attendees. The film and app created a great deal 
of buzz at the conference; the issues of mental health, officer sui¬ 
cide, and overall personal wellness are increasingly gaining cultural 
traction among many law enforcement executives. 

Moving Forward 

IACP's work in addressing officer mental health and suicide is 
focused through its Center for Officer Safety and Wellness. With 
the safety and wellness of all law enforcement officers being the top 
priority of the IACP, the Center was created in 2012 to centralize 
association-wide efforts by promoting existing and new resources 
for the field and encouraging a cultural shift within law enforce¬ 
ment. IACP will continue to pursue these important initiatives for 
the field and build upon the momentum and interest generated 
by the Breaking the Silence report and the BLUE app. Staff will also 
continue to promote the BLUE app and the resources therein when 
speaking about officer safety and wellness to law enforcement 
practitioners in the field. 

Expanding upon the work of BLUE, McWilliams and his part¬ 
ners are engaged in further utilizing the film BLUE as a training 
tool to be made available to law enforcement agencies across the 
United States. They also hope to incorporate new resources into the 
existing mobile app that directly deal with various aspects of well¬ 
ness. As a follow up to BLUE, the partners are also expanding their 
documentary work into the area of community policing. 

Finally, IACP calls upon its membership and the law enforce¬ 
ment field at large to provide the Center with details about any 
innovative agency-level mental health programs currently being 
implemented. Members' input and details on current practices 
will continue to guide IACP as it raises the level of dialogue on this 
important topic and develops innovative and lasting resources for 


To access the BLUE mobile app, users can visit www.theiacp 
.org/Preventing-law-Enforcement-officer-suicideto access the app 
for Android and Apple platforms. Also featured on the site is a trailer for 
BLUE and a downloadable PDF of the Breaking the Silence report. 

law enforcement. Information on agency programs, pertinent indi¬ 
vidual testimonials, and inquiries can be directed to officersafety@ 
theiacp.org. All submissions are understood to be confidential, 
and IACP will share information about specific programs or expe¬ 
riences only with the approval of the submitter. Together with its 
members, IACP will continue its efforts to improve all aspects of 
officer safety and wellness, including reducing officer suicides and 
promoting healthy methods for stress management. ♦♦♦ 

Notes: 

^uis Centeno (police chaplain, Philadelphia Police Department), 
film interview, March 1, 2013. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Steve McWilliams (BLUE producer), interview, November 10, 2014. 

4 Charles Ramsey (commissioner, Philadelphia Police Department), 
interview, May 20, 2013. 

5 Frank Vanore (officer, Philadelphia Police Department), 
conversation, March 15, 2013. 

6 Matt Marencik (BLUE production partner), interview, November 10, 
2014. 

7 Blue: A Documentary, Point Guard Media, 2014. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid. 

10 John Firman (director of development, IACP), conversation, 2014. 

n Blue LLC, http://www.polarishealth.com/wp-content/ 
uploads/2014/ll/BlueSheet.pdf (accessed March 27, 2015). 
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ATHLETIC TRAINERS: 


V M 
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A Fresh Approach to 
Reducing Medical Costs 
and Enhancing Safety 


By Nancy C. Burke, ATC, MS, VATU Athletic Trainer, 
Fairfax County, Virginia, Police Department 


W hile there are many factors that affect the cost of 
medical care for injured employees, there is no get¬ 
ting around the fact that health care costs are rising 
and are often the largest single expense depleting 
department coffers. As a result, law enforcement agencies, large 
and small, are investigating affordable medical resources that will 
enable officers, staff, and recruits to return to work in a timely and 
safe manner. 

U.S. health spending is projected to grow at an average rate of 
6.2 percent annually during the period from 2015 to 2021. Through 
2021, physician and clinical spending is also projected to grow 6.2 
percent per year due to the aging population, obesity-related health 
conditions, and expanded coverage required under health care 
reforms. At the same time, hospital spending growth is expected 
to average 6.2 percent per year. These are critical numbers for law 
enforcement managers who are looking to fund training, equip¬ 
ment and supplies, and physician and rehabilitation costs. 1 

According to the Occupational Safety and Health Administra¬ 
tion (OSHA) 

• 40 percent of total work-related injuries and illnesses 
are strains and tears, and an additional 29 percent are 
musculoskeletal disorders. 

• Median lost time for common injuries or disorders are as 
follows: carpel tunnel syndrome - 27 days; tendonitis - 14 
days; musculoskeletal disorders - 11 days; sprains, strains, 
and tears -10 days; and soreness or back pain - 8 days. 

• Work-related musculoskeletal disorders in the United States 
account for more than 600,000 injuries (34 percent of lost 
workdays). 

• Employers spend as much as $20 billion per year on 

musculoskeletal work-related injuries and five times that for 
indirect costs related to those injuries (e.g., hiring, training 
replacements). 2 

Reflecting the OSHA data, a study completed by the Interna¬ 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police and the Bureau of Justice 
Assistance demonstrates the prevalence of musculoskeletal inju¬ 
ries in the workplace. The most common injury type resulting in 
loss of worktime is sprains/strains/soft tissue tears (46.9 percent 


frequency). The second most common workplace injury type is 
contusions (14.6 percent frequency). 3 

The Role of AthleticTrainers in 
Occupational Health 

Occupational health has brought medical providers to the 
workplace. Providers may be housed in a work setting; contracted 
on an "as-needed" basis through a hospital or clinic; or contracted 
through a private occupational health firm. The occupational 
health clinic is open to all employees. Typically smaller industrial 
clinics are staffed by a first aid specialist or a nurse, while larger 
clinics have physicians, nurses, and, perhaps, physician assistants. 
Customary services include physical examinations, health risk 
screenings, first aid and urgent care, and health and wellness edu¬ 
cation. These centers have been shown to decrease absenteeism 
and increase productivity via health interventions (e.g., immuniza¬ 
tions) and health screenings. 

However, a gap remains between the occupational health ser¬ 
vices rendered and the injured worker. Enter the athletic trainer. 

The athletic trainer (AT) is a unique and established force in 
occupational medicine. ATs have been proven to reduce medi¬ 
cal costs, lessen employee time off from work following injuries, 
case manage injured employees, and bring health and wellness 
interventions to occupational or industrial settings. With exper¬ 
tise in musculoskeletal health and concussion assessment and 
management, ATs are emerging as a vital element of an occupa¬ 
tional health team, whether working as an independent contrac¬ 
tor or employed through a company, agency, clinic, hospital, or 
other avenue. 

Athletic trainers have an understanding of the necessary job 
skills and equipment for law enforcement; the skills for the man¬ 
agement and rehabilitation of injuries; and the ability to progress 
the employee back to full, unrestricted duty. ATs provide injury 
management; health and wellness education; general medical 
assessments; and care, strength, and conditioning. 

ATs have been recognized as health care providers by the Amer¬ 
ican Medical Association since the 1990s. They are not personal 
trainers, nor strength and fitness trainers. 
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Athletic Trainers (ATs) are health care professionals zuho collaborate 
with physicians. The services provided by ATs comprise prevention, 
emergency care, clinical diagnosis, therapeutic intervention, and 
rehabilitation of injuries and medical conditions. ATs work under the 
direction of physicians, as prescribed by state licensure statutes . 4 
ATs hold, at a minimum, a bachelors degree, but they typically 
possess a master's degree, with many taking on additional studies 
to enhance work settings. As evidenced by Figure 1, ATs communi¬ 
cate and collaborate with multiple entities to support the mission 
of the agency 
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Athletic Trainer Skill Set 

• Clinical injury and illness assessments 

• Immediate care 

• Expedited physician visits and special tests 

• Medical care plan development with physician 

• Medical care plan administration 

• Employee progress monitoring 

• Duty status advice for physician 

• Cryotherapy (cold therapy) 

• Thermotherapy (heat therapy) 

• Ultrasound 

• Electrical stimulation 

• Cold laser and phototherapy (light therapy) 

• Prescriptive exercise program 

• Bracing 

• Concussion assessments and management 

• Functional movement screens 

• Nutrition and general health education 
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The following scenarios, drawn from 
actual events, demonstrate how ATs can 
be involved in officer care. Consider how 
the situation might differ at a department 
with no AT. 


SCENARIO 1 - An officer breaks two bones in his 
hand during a hands-on fight with a drunk civilian. The 
officer sees a specialist and his hand is set in a cast; once 
the cast is removed, he is seen by the AT for rehabilitation. 
There is no cost for the care. Although his dominant hand is 
grossly swollen and tender, the officer is determined to get 
back to full duty in two weeks. Although two weeks is im¬ 
possible due to the level of injury, following daily treatment 
and a home program, he is cleared for full duty in three 
weeks, one week ahead of the physician s projected time. 

Positives: Daily care available; clear goals set for recovery; 
AT understood officer duty requirements; home program— 
adjusted as needed—provided and monitored; trust es¬ 
tablished; communication with physician prior to follow-up 
appointment for clearance; and no rehabilitation costs 

SCENARIO 2. Multiple officers are involved in an 
altercation and someone's knee comes down on top of an 
officers big toe. The officer is limping around and cannot 
put a shoe on his foot; however, an emergency room X-ray 
is negative. On his way home, the officer stops by the ATs 
clinic. The AT assesses a hematoma under the nailbed 
causing the pain and drains the blood, resulting in immedi¬ 
ate relief for the officer. The emergency room physician 
put the officer on medical leave for three days; instead, 
draining the nail resulted in no lost work time. 

Positives: No assessment and treatment cost; officer felt 
comfortable with a walk-in visit; no lost work time for of¬ 
ficer and department; and no back-staffing needed 

SCENARIO 3. An officer coming over a high wall in 
an obstacle course lands awkwardly on wood chips, caus¬ 
ing immediate instability and pain in his right knee. Tactical 
medics apply ice to the officers knee and bring him to the 
ATs office. After assessing the officers injury for a pos¬ 
sible ACL tear, the AT stabilizes the knee, places the officer 
on crutches with a cooling unit, and contacts a specialist. 
The officer is seen within three hours at the physicians of¬ 
fice, where the diagnosis of an ACL tear is confirmed. The 
officer is given appropriate medications for the weekend 
and undergoes surgery after 10 days to reduce swelling. 
Following rehabilitation at the ATs clinic, the officer is 
cleared for full, active duty within four months. 

Positives: No cost for assessment and rehabilitation, 
crutches, and cooling unit; trust established with tactical 
medics—everyone knew their own skill set and respected 
others 7 expertise 


In the occupational health setting, ATs are found in many busi¬ 
nesses (e.g., Johnson & Johnson, Nike, General Electric, Daimler 
Chrysler, and Coca-Cola). 5 Companies have added ATs to their 
medical workforce, as they are proven to reduce lost workdays, 
reduce workers' compensation costs, and return a more fully fit 
employee to the workplace. 

ATs now have essential roles working in local and state law 
enforcement agencies, the FBI National Academy Associates train¬ 
ing school (FBINAA), and the Federal Faw Enforcement Train¬ 
ing Centers (FFETC). Additionally, ATs work with the U.S. Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Army at multiple training and overseas sites; all 
military academies employ ATs. 

Recent research shows the employers are pleased with the 
return on investment (ROI) for ATs. A 2009 National Athletic Train¬ 
ers' Association survey of companies that kept ROI data reported 
a 100 percent positive ROI on having an AT on-site; more than 90 
percent of respondents indicated employee days away from work 
decreased by 25 percent or more at their company after they added 
an AT to their health and wellness resources. Almost half of the 
companies had emergency room costs reduced by at least 50 per¬ 
cent, and more than 50 percent of companies reported a decrease 
in costs associated with workplace injuries. 6 

This data is supported by the Fairfax County Police Department 
Injury Management Program. The addition of an AT at the Fairfax 
County Criminal Justice Academy reduced overall medical costs 
by 49.5 percent and musculoskeletal medical costs by 86.3 percent. 
Recruits received immediate clinical assessment of conditions, 
bypassed the emergency room, and, when necessary, were directed 
straight to the approved physician provider. All rehabilitation was 
conducted at the academy by the AT, and recruits who, in the past, 
would have been recycled were able to fully complete the training. 7 

The AT for the Fairfax County Police Department has shown 
hard cost reductions of 22.05 percent for overall medical costs and 
21.2 percent for musculoskeletal medical costs. A few soft costs are 
reflected in reductions of environmental illness, safety awareness 
leading to reduction in head and body injury in training, and addi¬ 
tional guidance. 8 

A 2010 satisfaction survey of police officers receiving clinical 
evaluations or rehabilitation by the Fairfax County Police Depart¬ 
ment AT reported a 96 percent satisfaction with the skills and 
knowledge of the AT; 95 percent satisfaction with the professional¬ 
ism and treatment rendered; and 94.5 percent satisfaction with the 
on-site clinic and the professional atmosphere. 

Employees and supervisors see the addition of the on-site AT as 
a significant employee benefit. 

Patient comments included 

• "This is the best thing the department has ever done!" 

• "I know what is happening with my injury as she clearly 
explained the coming chain of events." 

• "I appreciate being able to drop in and get care when on 
duty." 

• "Saved me from restricted duty." 

• "Take my gun before you take my athletic trainer" (in 
anticipation of budget cuts). 9 

No matter how small or large the department, time spent at 
medical appointments and rehabilitation is time lost to the agency 
and employee, which adds to supervisor and employee frustration. 
It is well documented that expediting the injured person to a physi¬ 
cian and clinician results in faster recovery and a more rapid return 
to work. There are strong internal and external motivators for offi¬ 
cers to return to work. Most law enforcement employees want to 
work, as there is a special bond among law enforcement coworkers 
with the intra-squad dynamics that create the "police family." The 
self-identity of the employee is a caretaker of the community, not 
an injured or weak individual. 

As with any new employee, bringing an AT into an agency 
will take effort. Funding a new position is always a challenge, but 
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there is clearly a return on investment for hiring the AT. There are 
a variety of ways to staff an AT in large and small departments and 
academies. By far, the most successful model is to have a full-time 
staff member at an academy or centrally located for department 
employees. Ideally, there should be one AT per 2,000 (or fewer) 
employees. Some options for hiring an AT include the following: 

• Contract with a local hospital or clinic to bring in an AT on a 
biweekly basis (outreach athletic trainer). 

• Contract with an individual on a part-time or full-time basis. 

• Merge the position to work with all public safety 
departments in a city, town, or village. 

• Add additional duties of workers' compensation coordinator, 
strength and fitness coordinator, or safety officer to the AT's 
injury management duties. 

• For small towns, cities, and villages that are regionally 
located, hire one AT to support the region. 

• For large, metropolitan cities, bring in one AT to start at the 
academy or to support one borough or two to three district 
stations—dependent upon size—and build from there. 

ATs are already making an impact in parts of the United States by 
volunteering for law enforcement events, such as COPS WALK and 
local training. ATs are volunteering in North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Michigan, although volunteer ATs have limited follow-through 
with employees and there can be a liability risk involved. Funding a 
clinic is a combined function of the agency and the athletic trainer. 
Donations of some furniture (treatment tables, chairs, cabinets) 
may be received from medical offices and storage facilities. Treat¬ 
ment equipment may be purchased through donations or grants 
from local hospitals and community organizations. While dona¬ 
tions may not cover all expenses, they are often a significant help. 

Examples of ATs in Law Enforcement 

ATs working in law enforcement today include Woody Goffi- 
nett, a certified athletic trainer (ATC), with the Sidney, Ohio, Police 
Department. Fie is an AT and tactical medic and works as an out¬ 
reach AT under a contract with the local hospital. His mission is to 
prevent injuries; reduce risk, where possible; and provide immedi¬ 
ate evaluations, care, and follow-up. 

Biyan Rogers, ATC, is an outreach AT with the Kettering 
Regional SWAT team in Kettering, Ohio. He works with the team 
doctor to make sure all injuries are provided for and treated in a 
timely manner. His mission is to get all operators back on the job 
quickly and safely and allow them to do their job without complica¬ 
tions from previous injuries. 

Travis Snyder, ATC, works under a sports medicine contract with 
the City of Hamilton, Ohio, Police Department. He is a medic run¬ 
ning with their SWAT team and VICE unit. The contract involves 
multiple components of screenings, physicals, and so forth. 

The author, Nancy Burke, ATC, is an AT based at a criminal jus¬ 
tice academy who is also responsible for the care of department 
employees in Fairfax County, Virginia. She provides on-site clinical 
assessment, injury care, rehabilitation, injury and illness interven¬ 
tion, and wellness resources, all focused on returning employees 
safely back to work. 

Summary 

ATs recognize the physical, mental, and emotional demands 
of law enforcement training and job skills. Utilizing ATs has been 
shown to reduce medical costs and return employees to work more 
quickly and safely. 

Key points for any injury care and prevention program are 
early clinical assessments; expedited physician treatment; avail¬ 
able, timely, and frequent rehabilitation; a physical performance 
test prior to the follow-up visit with a physician; and communica¬ 
tion among the physician, AT, supervisor, human resources or risk 
management personnel, third-party administrators, and the patient 
regarding recovery status. 


ATs working in traditional athletic settings work to have each 
athlete ready to hop, jump, run, change direction, sprint, push, and 
pull at any moment during their practice or events. In public safety, 
there is a much higher standard. Officers—on patrol, at a desk, or 
on call—must be operationally ready to perform at a moment's 
notice. Should injury happen, the best first call is to the AT, who 
serves as a total care package for law enforcement employees. ♦♦♦ 

---h 

For more information 

Nancy C. Burke, ATC, MS, VATL 

Injury Management for Public Safety 
www.nburkeatc.com 
ncbatc@verizon.net 
703-629-2038 

Public Safety Athletic Trainers' Society 

www.PSATSociety.com 

National Athletic Trainers' Association 

Public Safety/Government Setting 

www.nata.org/athletic-training/job-settings/ 

public-safety-setting 
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Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services, National Health 
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-Statistics-Data-and-Systems/Statistics-Trends-and-Reports/ 
NationalHealthExpendData/Downloads/Proj2011PDF.pdf (accessed 
April 1, 2015). 

2 National Athletic Trainers' Association (NATA), "Athletic Trainers 
Provide High Return on Investment in Today's Workplace," news 
release, November 4, 2014, http://www.nata.org/News%20Release/ 
athletic-trainers-provide-high-return-investment-today's-workplace 
(accessed March 31, 2015). 

3 IACP Center for Officer Safety and Wellness and the Bureau of 
Justice Assistance, Reducing Officer Injuries: Final Report, 2012, http:// 
www.theiacp.org/portals/0/pdfs/IACP_ROI_Final_Report.pdf 
(accessed March 31, 2015). 

4 NATA, "Terminology," http://www.nata.org/athletic-training/ 
terminology (accessed February 27, 2015). 

5 NATA, "Occupational Certified Athletic Trainers Get Results," 
http://www.nata.org/athletic-training/job-settings/industrial 
-occupational-setting/results (accessed April 1, 2015). 

6 NATA, "Athletic Trainers Provide High Return on Investment." 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Nancy Burke, Injury Care and Prevention Program Satisfaction Survey, 
Fairfax County Police Department, 2010. 
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Breaking the Invincibility Code 

How the Below 100 Initiative Is Improving 
the Law Enforcement Safety Culture 

By John Arrabit, Captain, California Highway Patrol, 

Office of Employee Safety and Assistance 



T he California Highway Patrol (CHP) lays claim to a sobering 
truth: the agency has suffered 225 line-of-duty deaths since 
being founded in 1929. 1 Over that same period of time, nearly 
15,000 names from law enforcement organizations across the 
United States have been added to the National Law Enforcement 
Officers Memorial in Washington, D.C. 2 

Law enforcement officers and leaders share a common ideol¬ 
ogy, the belief that there is no higher calling than that of those who 
put themselves in harm's way eveiy day to protect others—the call¬ 
ing of a peace officer. All officers also understand and appreciate 
the dangers inherent to this noble profession. 

Eveiy year, law enforcement officers across the United States 
(and across the world) are killed in the line of duty. In the wake of 
these tragedies, colleagues and communities rally to support and 
comfort the fallen officers' families and each other. The initial shock 
and disbelief are soon replaced with a sense of profound loss, com¬ 
passion, and urgency. These fallen heroes are then honored with 
great respect and reverence for how they lived and for their ulti¬ 
mate sacrifice. Officers pay tribute by traveling great distances to 
pay their respects, stand steady at the report of the 21-gun salute, 
and weep at the rendering of "Amazing Grace" and "Taps." Over 
the last century, peace officer funerals have taken place across the 
United States an average of 182 times each year, and the annual 
number of U.S. line-of-duty deaths has not fallen under 100 officers 
since 1944. 3 

Those who are drawn to this profession know there are 
risks involved. Those who choose to wear the badge tend to be 
confident and assertive people. While these personality traits 
are necessary to be an effective peace officer, they may also 
be a primary culprit in placing officers unnecessarily at risk. 
A sense of invincibility is a common belief that lurks within 
the law enforcement culture, and it can influence judgment 
when officers weigh personal risk against the urgency of the 
immediate situation. It factors into how fast officers drive or 
whether or not they wear their seat belt, body armor, or other 
safety gear. 

"I'm Invincible" 

CHP Officer Thomas Coleman was killed in the line of duty on 
June 11,2010. Officer Coleman was riding his department-assigned 
motorcycle when he initiated an enforcement stop on a motorist 
for a traffic violation. When the motorist failed to yield, a pursuit 
ensued. While traversing an intersection. Officer Coleman was 
killed instantly when his motorcycle collided with the side of a 
semi-truck. 4 

At the 2012 National Law Enforcement Officer Memorial in 
Washington, D.C., Officer Coleman's widow, Jamie, shared the last 
conversation she had with her husband. 



Officer Thomas Coleman's funeral. 
Courtesy of CHP 


Jamie related that she and Thomas were at home on June 10, 
2010, when she told him she was worried about him. She had 
heard of another recent incident where a CHP motorcycle officer 
had been struck by an errant driver and was hospitalized in critical 
condition. Thomas confirmed that CHP Motorcycle Officer Philip 
Ortiz had been struck by a motorist during a traffic stop. Officer 
Ortiz had been taken to the hospital with major injuries and was 
not expected to live. Thomas ended the conversation with Jamie by 
reassuring her that she need not worry about him because he was 
"invincible." He tragically died in the line of duty the following day. 5 

Jamie Coleman's story emphasizes the point that despite what 
some officers think, they are not invincible. It can also provide 
officers everywhere with an emotional learning opportunity. It 
is important to learn from tragedies and use them as catalysts 
to change the culture of safety within the organization. What 
greater tribute to the fallen than to learn from their loss? The 
survivors of many fallen officers have expressed comfort in the 
knowledge that lessons learned from the loss of their loved ones 
may prevent the loss of others. 

CHP leadership has been asked to take a hard and introspective 
look at the culture and the practices within the agency. Are they 
practicing—or allowing others within the organization to practice— 
the same risky behaviors that contributed to the death of other 
officers? Employees can no longer accept knowing about these 
practices, marvel at the irony, and continue to remain silent. 

Every day, officers around the world display bravery and valor 
in their words and actions. They speak with command presence 
to known and violent felons; lead the response at mass casualty 
incidents; crawl into burning vehicles; and run toward gunshots, 
explosions, and collapsing towers while others flee. Simply 
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Calling 

All 

Heroes 


Applications now being accepted for 


the IACP/Target Police Officer 
of the Year Award 


Deadline for applications is 

Friday, July 17 , 2015 . 


The IACP is proud to partner with Target to recognize 
exemplary performance by police officers domestically 
and internationally. 

The Police Officer of the Year Award recognizes 
outstanding and heroic achievement among police 
officers across the globe and highlights the sacrifices 
made daily by law enforcement's finest. Nominations 
may be made for exceptional achievement in any police 
endeavor, including but not limited to, extraordinary 
valor, crime prevention, investigative work, community 
relations, traffic safety, drug control and prevention, 
juvenile programs, and training efforts. 


Four finalists will be chosen and each will receive: 

• All-expense paid trip to IACP 2014 in Orlando, Florida, 
for nominee and 1 guest. 

• Recognition at lACP's Foundation Gala, where one 
finalist will receive the Police Officer of the Year 
Award. 

• Recognition of Police Officer of the Year at First 
General Assembly. 

• Featured article in Police Chief Magazine. 


For eligibility information and nomination form, please visit: 

www.iacp.org/POY 

Amanda Burstein, IACP Foundation, 703-647-6829 or Burstein@theiacp.org 
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putting on the badge every day is an act 
of courage. Yet when it comes to con¬ 
fronting themselves or a beat partner 
over unsafe behavior, they often choose 
to look the other way. Officers would 
take a bullet for their law enforcement 
brothers and sisters, yet they tend to 
shy away from talking to partners about 
their unsafe driving or failure to wear 
seat belts or protective vests. These are 
the tough and ironic realities of the pro¬ 
fession from which no law enforcement 
agency is immune. 

Cultural change starts with each individ¬ 
ual. Every peace officer must be as passion¬ 
ate and purposeful in protecting themselves 
and each other as they are in honoring 
those who have paid the ultimate sacrifice. 
Officer safety efforts must measure up to 
the energy and resolve demonstrated when 
honoring the profession's fallen. 

Leaders within every law enforcement 
agency across the United States have 
asked—and continue to ask—what can be 
done to reduce law enforcement deaths? 

Below 100 Initiative 

While many line-of-duty deaths are not 
preventable, far too many are. In order to 
achieve the greatest and most expeditious 
success in reducing the number of deaths, 


law enforcement agencies must immedi¬ 
ately focus on those that are preventable. 

In 2012, in an effort to reduce officer 
deaths within the department, the CHP 
adopted the mission of the Below 100 ini¬ 
tiative, which focuses on the following five 
key tenets: 

• Wear Your Belt 

• Wear Your Vest 

• Watch Your Speed 

• Always Think WIN (What's 
Important Now) 

• Remember, Complacency Kills 6 

The Below 100 initiative was developed 
and implemented in 2011, by Dale Stockton, 
editor-in-chief of Law Officer Magazine, and 
Captain Travis Yates of the Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
Police Department. The mission of the Below 
100 initiative is to reduce the number of U.S. 
law enforcement officers killed in the line of 
duty on an annual basis to fewer than 1007 

The Below 100 initiative emphasizes the 
fact that there are real dangers on this job 
that law enforcement cannot completely 
control. However, officers can control their 
own actions. By following the initiative's five 
tenets, law enforcement officers minimize 
their risk of being seriously injured or killed. 

To accomplish an effective peer-to-peer 
approach within CHP, tenured uniformed 
managers and supervisors were handpicked 


as Below 100 instructors. With the assis¬ 
tance of Mr. Stockton and Captain Yates, the 
CHP began its Below 100 campaign with a 
two-day "train-the-trainer" course. Initially, 
a total of 38 CHP instructors were trained. 
The breadth and scope continues to grow 
each year, as does the number of depart¬ 
mental Below 100 instructors. The CHP has 
approximately 60 instructors statewide for 
the 2015 Below 100 training. 

The CHP's course is designed around the 
U.S.-wide Below 100 initiative, but includes 
a few department-specific enhancements. 
The CHP, realizing that the heart must be 
engaged for real learning to take place, 
produced a series of videos that include an 
interview with Jamie Coleman, as well as 
interviews of commanders who have lost 
an officer in the line of duty. These, along 
with other striking videos, build an emo¬ 
tional connection with the audience. 

Keeping Safety in Mind Every Day 

In addition to these videos, the depart¬ 
ment developed and produced Below 100 
safety posters (one design for each month of 
the year) and Below 100 pocket cards that are 
delivered to every CHP command through¬ 
out the state. The safety posters and pocket 
cards serve as daily reminders of the five 
tenets. The pocket cards also provide space 
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INSPIRING AN1-ECRUITING 
TOMORROWHBOFFICERS TODAY 



PROTECT. SERVE. CONNECT. 

__ Are You _ 

■ Seeking those extraordinary men and women who are drawn to a life of public service? 

■ Looking for no-cost resources for your recruitment efforts? 

■ Interested in providing prospective candidates with an accurate portrayal ct ttie toll range police service opportunities? 


The International Association of Chiefs of Police and 
the Office of Community Oriented Policing Services are 
dedicated to serving the law enforcement community 
and have united to address a priority concern of police 
administrators: recruitment. 


DiscoverPolicing.org is a nationwide police recruitment 
and career exploration website with a host of resources 
for hiring agencies, job seekers, and educators. Log on 
today to post a vacancy, search resumes, be a mentor, 
and more! 










Below 100 Pocket Card 



for officers to write the names of their loved ones as a reminder of 
their promise and responsibility to return home safely each day 

The CHP also modified the tenet of "Wear Your Vest" to "Wear 
Your Vests." This was done to remind officers to not only wear their 
body armor, but also to wear their reflective vests in order to be 
seen by the motoring public. To demonstrate the importance of the 
reflective vests, one Below 100 video includes footage showing an 
officer's visibility at night. Some officers in the video wore reflective 
vests, while others did not. This video made a substantial and last¬ 
ing impression on officers, most of whom, for the first time, were 
able to see themselves as the motoring public "sees" or "does not 
see" them. 

The Below 100 course covers U.S. trends, statistics, and exam¬ 
ples of officers who have been seriously injured or killed in the line 
of duty. Misconceptions about seat belt use or reflective vests—par¬ 
ticularly the myth that these safety items make officers more vul¬ 
nerable to ambushes—are also discussed and debated. Officers are 
presented with statistical data that clearly show that they are much 
more likely to be involved in a vehicle crash or struck by a moving 
vehicle than be the target of an ambush. 

Tangible Paradigm Shift 

The effects of this training have proven to be far-reaching. Course 
critiques from seasoned officers frequently include comments that 
the Below 100 training was the best they ever received. Many of 
these tenured officers related they are now reflecting on their officer 
safety practices and recognizing the need for change. Many more 
officers have provided an unsolicited pledge to curb risky behav¬ 
ior and have expressed willingness to speak out to fellow officers 
whom they observe unnecessarily putting themselves at risk. The 
spouses of officers have also expressed their appreciation and sup¬ 
port for the department's Below 100 efforts. The Below 100 course 
continues to promote a culture of safety throughout the CHP and 
other law enforcement agencies within California and across the 
United States. 

Below 100 is not about statistics, but rather every officer, 
trainer, supervisor, and leader taking individual and collective 
responsibility for the decisions and actions that contribute to 
safety. Through Below 100, law enforcement agencies and lead¬ 
ers can empower every employee to have courageous conversa¬ 
tions with coworkers when they observe violations of the five 
tenets or other unsafe behavior. 


Over the past three years, this course has provided uniformed 
employees of the CHP and allied law enforcement agencies with 
an understanding of the five tenets to improve officer safety and 
reduce the number of deaths and injuries. Since the adoption of 
the Below 100 initiative, CHP instructors have effectively trained 
over 6,500 CHP and 3,000 allied agency personnel. The CHP's 
Below 100 course has changed the hearts and minds of many offi¬ 
cers as evidenced by their daily actions and decisions to follow the 
five key tenets. 

In 2012, the year after the inception of Below 100, there were 133 
line-of-duty deaths in the United States, down from 180 the year 
before. In 2013, the number of line-of-duty deaths again dropped to 
114, the lowest number since 1958. Last year, 127 peace officers were 
killed in the line of duly. 8 While this was an increase from the year 
before, it still represents a significant reduction when compared to 
the average number of annual line-of-duty deaths in the past decade. 

Below 100 is making a difference. Like a big ship with a small 
rudder, law enforcement culture, steeped in tradition and habit, 
is often slow to change direction, but CHP and many other agen¬ 
cies are using the five Below 100 tenets as their compass to chart a 
course toward safety. 

If an unsafe culture perpetuates itself, so then will a safe culture. 
Officers' actions today will influence the actions of others tomor¬ 
row and, ultimately, the culture of the organization. As the five 
tenets of Below 100 become commonly accepted within the law 
enforcement community, fewer peace officers will die. The life an 
officer saves may be his or her own or that of a beat partner. This 
much-needed change in police culture can help officers protect 
themselves and others, allowing more of them to keep their prom¬ 
ise to return home after each shift. ♦♦♦ 


For more information regarding the Below 100 
initiative, visit www.below100.com. For more 
information on the CHP Below 100 training or for 
copies of CHP Below 100 videos, please contact 
Captain John Arrabit at 916-843-3320. 


Notes: 

Officer Down Memorial Page (ODMP), "California Highway 
Patrol," Honoring All Fallen Members Of..., https://www.odmp.org/ 
agency/504-california-highway-patrol-california (accessed March 30, 
2015). 

2 National Law Enforcement Memorial Fund, "Officer Deaths by 
Year," updated December 2014, http://www.nleomf.org/facts/ 
officer-fatalities-data/year.html (accessed March 30, 2015). 

3 Ibid. 

4 ODMP, "Officer Thomas Philip Coleman," ODMP Remembers..., 
https://www.odmp.org/officer/20418-officer-thomas-philip-coleman 
(accessed March 30, 2015). 

5 Ibid. 

6 Below 100, "The Five Tenets," http://belowl00.com/tools-resources/ 
the-5-tenents (accessed March 31, 2015). 

7 Below 100, "Our History," http://belowl00.com/our-history 
(accessed March 31, 2015). 

8 ODMP, "Honoring Officers Killed," Officers Killed by Year, https:// 
www.odmp.org/search/year (accessed March 31, 2015). 
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Officer Through Offender 
Safety Management 

By Del Manak, Deputy Chief, Victoria Police Department, British Columbia, Canada 


I t is often said that the three best ways to 
keep officers safe is to get them to slow 
down when driving, buckle up, and ensure 
they wear their body armor. That advice 
seems to ring true for most officers, and it 
makes sense, given the amount of driving 
officers do each day and the protection 
body armor provides officers who face 
a spectrum of violent encounters. Fortu¬ 
nately, the conversation about officer safety 
doesn't end there. 

Sometimes, through no fault of anyone, 
police executives and front-line officers 
become entrenched in their law enforce¬ 
ment role. After all, isn't the police's man¬ 
date to protect and serve? This can lead law 
enforcement into an "us versus them" men¬ 
tality: the good guys versus the bad guys. 
A common phrase heard in many police 
agencies across North America is, "Our job 
is to put bad guys in jail." Although that 
rings true some of the time, it leaves out 
some important elements of the job. Don't 
the police also have an obligation to help 
and support people and assist the commu¬ 
nity in building strong, vibrant, and healthy 
neighborhoods? After all, the public sees 
the police as community leaders and com¬ 
munity ambassadors and expects the police 
to assume this important role, yet some 
agencies fall short of this expectation. 

Most officers are tired of watching or 
reading about one negative police stoiy 
after another. The police are under tremen¬ 
dous scrutiny; sometimes fairly and, many 
times, unfairly. The public want and expect 
more from their police agencies. Police 
supervision and accountability are regularly 
called into question. Police executives need 
to shift their focus and work with commu¬ 
nity leaders to re-build trust and confidence 
in their police agencies. The time has come 
for police agencies to start demonstrating 
their competence and legitimacy in the 
community and start re-connecting with 
their citizens, one contact at a time. 

One concept that gets overlooked when 
working with community members is 


offender management. Most officers know 
that repeat offenders often have long histo¬ 
ries of encounters with police officers, many 
of which can be violent in nature. Why not 
create safe communities by helping offend¬ 
ers transition into a crime-free lifestyle, thus 
reducing the number of violent offenders 
on the street? Why not remove the threat 
of dangerous, high-risk, and sometimes 
violent offenders from the streets, making 
an officer's job much safer? Imagine how 
safe officers and citizens would feel if they 
knew that most of the dangerous high-risk 
offenders in their community were either 
on the road to rehabilitation, enrolled in a 
treatment program, under regular supervi¬ 
sion, or back in prison. 

Not possible? Think again. 

The Victoria Police Department (VicPD) 
in Victoria, British Columbia, Canada, is 
doing just that by participating in two spe¬ 
cific programs that manage the release of 
offenders back into the community. These 


programs are great examples of how part¬ 
nerships with the community, government, 
and correctional parole and probation 
agencies can help create safe communities 
and safe streets for citizens and police offi¬ 
cers alike. 

The 243-officer department that polices 
the City of Victoria and Township of Esqui- 
malt, containing 97,000 residents, is taking 
ownership of the high-risk, and sometimes 
violent, offenders who are released into 
its community. The department knows 
exactly which high-risk offenders are being 
released and takes an active role in helping 
determine their reporting conditions where 
possible. The goal is to transition these 
offenders toward a crime-free lifestyle. 
If successful, it is a win-win situation—it 
helps the offenders improve their lives and 
it results in one less re-offender the police 
have to monitor and possibly arrest. To get 
an offender's buy-in, officers proactively 
meet face-to-face with select offenders to 
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genuinely offer them support and access to 
programs as they are being released from 
prison. The Victoria Police Department has 
developed two programs that are effec¬ 
tive in doing more than reacting to crime 
and arresting prolific offenders after the 
fact—they also help the police in maintain¬ 
ing safe communities and safer streets for 
front-line officers. 

Prolific Offender Management (POM) Team 

The Prolific Offender Management 
(POM) Team comprises representatives 
from the police, BC Corrections (Com¬ 
munity and Custody), parole, probation, 
youth probation, Provincial Crown Coun¬ 
sel, Federal Crown Counsel, the Ministry 
of Employment and Income Assistance, 
the local health authority, the Correctional 
Service of Canada, BC Housing, and, where 
applicable, the Ministry of Children and 
Family Development (Youth Justice). 

The POM Team keeps their membership 
flexible and open. Community social agen¬ 
cies who interact with many of the POM 
clients are invited to join the POM Team 
if they so choose. The police encourage an 
inclusive, collaborative team philosophy 
rather than a closed, restrictive approach. 

The goal of the POM Team is reduce 
crime and keep communities safe by pro¬ 
actively meeting with all new POM clients 


(select offenders scheduled for release), 
offering them support and assistance to 
prevent them from re-offending, and ensur¬ 
ing each client is aware that their behavior 
will be monitored by the POM Team. If a 
POM client commits a criminal offense, 
then the POM Team works together to 
put the POM client before the courts and 
through the criminal justice system in a 
seamless manner. 

The POM Teams capacity at any given 
time is approximately 20 clients. When 
a new spot opens up on the team's client 
list, new offenders are nominated at the 
monthly POM meeting and, if approved, 
added to the POM client list. The gen¬ 
eral criteria for nomination is based on an 
offenders risk to re-offend. 

Representatives from the POM Team 
meet in person with all new POM clients 
to advise them that they have been identi¬ 
fied as a "prolific offender." This serves two 
purposes. The primary purpose is to advise 
the offender that the POM Team is there 
to help and support them in becoming a 
law-abiding citizen. The team recognizes 
that most offenders can't do this alone and 
need community support. As a result, the 
POM Team offers each offender access to 
a wide range of community programs that 
can help in their transition, such as drug or 
alcohol rehabilitation programs; assistance 


finding suitable housing, including apply¬ 
ing for rental assistance grants; job skills 
training seminars; work experience jobs; 
and counselling. The secondary purpose of 
the initial meeting is to advise the offender 
that police and correctional agencies will be 
providing close supervision to support their 
efforts to become law-abiding citizens and 
that POM clients can expect routine com¬ 
pliance checks to ensure they are following 
the conditions imposed on them. Again, the 
goal is to try to get the POM client off the 
street and away from a life of crime. 

New POM clients are also advised that 
the police will add a detailed bail package 
that includes all relevant information and 
the person's history and flag the person as 
being a "prolific offender" on the Canadian 
Police Information Centre (CPIC) and the 
local police records management system, 
PRIME. If a POM client is arrested on new 
charges, the prepared bail comments pack¬ 
age is added to the police report, and, if 
appropriate, the offender is held for court. 
The Crown Counsel (prosecutor) is aware 
of the POM program and ensures that all 
POM clients are flagged in the court sys¬ 
tem when making their court appearances. 
Corrections staff are also aware of a client's 
POM status and can integrate them accord¬ 
ingly if they re-enter the prison system. The 
concept is to make the entire process as 
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easy as possible for the officer who comes into contact with a POM 
client on the street at 3:00 a.m. This process allows the officer to get 
the POM client back into the criminal justice system and moving 
through the court system more easily 

Generally speaking, a POM client may receive a harsher pen¬ 
alty than a non-client, since the courts recognize that the POM cli¬ 
ent was given every opportunity to become a law-abiding citizen 
and was offered individualized support and access to services and 
programs. 

The team meets monthly to review the status of POM clients 
and check for any new developments or interactions a client may 
have had with any of the members of the POM Team. It is a great 
example of information sharing and collaboration between differ¬ 
ent agencies. Clients that are given a new custodial sentence over 
six months become eligible for the Integrated Offender Manage¬ 
ment Program within corrections, which duplicates many of the 
services. As a result, POM clients are reviewed regularly and a deci¬ 
sion is made to either keep them or remove them from the POM 
client list. 

The POM Team has proved successful in many cases. For 
example, one client was a well-known prolific property offender 
with more than 140 police contacts on record. With the sup¬ 
port and guidance of the POM Team, he has gotten clean, found 
employment, and become a father, all while staying out of trouble. 
Another property offender taken on as a POM Team client used 
the resources offered to take several industrial pre-employment 
courses and has since left behind a meth addiction for profitable 
employment. 

From an enforcement perspective, concerns were raised in a 
POM meeting that an offender was highly active in committing 
crime. The Regional Crime Unit and the Crime Reduction Unit 
joined forces and were aided in a very quick investigation by 
the sharing of information through POM contacts. The offender 
pleaded guilty and was sentenced to two years, plus three years 
of probation, preventing numerous break-ins that would have 
occurred if the police hadn't taken action so quickly. 


VicPD's High-Risk Offender (HRO) Officer 

The Victoria Police Department's Fligh-Risk Offender (F1RO) 
officer, Constable Shannon Perkins, is responsible for completing 
a risk assessment on each federal offender released into the com¬ 
munity and for overseeing, tracking, and monitoring all high-risk 
offenders in Victoria and Esquimalt. Constable Perkins is acutely 
aware that she plays a key role in keeping the community and offi¬ 
cers safe. She understands that collaboration, trust, cooperation, 
and open information sharing with justice partners is the only way 
to truly prevent offenders from falling through the cracks and tak¬ 
ing advantage of gaps in the system. 

As most officers know, community support systems are vital to 
the successful integration of a high-risk offender once he or she is 
released from a correctional facility into the community. Without 
these support systems, recidivism is much more likely. The Victoria 
Police Department believes in this philosophy and takes an active 
part in offender management. 

Most federal offenders who are serving a custodial sentence of 
two years or more are released into the community under supervi¬ 
sion prior to the completion of their sentence as part of a commu¬ 
nity re-integration plan. Once an offender submits an application, 
the Correctional Service of Canada (CSC) holds a "community 
screening" meeting to assess the viability and adequacy of the 
offender's release plan. The Victoria Police Department is part of 
this meeting, as are halfway house directors, parole officers, and 
institutional and community program coordinators. 

Community screening meetings allow participants an opportu¬ 
nity to openly discuss and comment on the offender's background 
and make an assessment as to whether an offender is a "good fit" 
for release into the community and, if so, what conditions are rec¬ 
ommended to increase the likelihood of successful re-integration. 
Depending on the risk assessment, a condition may include the 
offender reporting directly to the police. 

There have been instances when VicPD has determined that, 
in its opinion, the offender's release cannot be safely managed in 
the community and that public safety is in jeopardy if the offender 
is released. When this occurs, the HRO officer opposes the release 
of the offender to Victoria. Although the Correctional Service of 
Canada takes the opinion of the police into consideration, it is 
not the only factor they consider in deciding where to transfer an 
offender, and, despite VicPD's opposition, the offender may still 
be transferred into the community. In some cases where this has 
occurred, VicPD has issued a public notification that the pub¬ 
lic is at risk because the offender's release cannot be adequately 
managed in the community. Occasionally, the offender chooses 
another destination for release if a public notification is imminent. 
The decision to issue these notifications is carefully considered, as 
they can further de-stabilize the offender, thereby increasing the 
risk to the public. 

However, despite periodic differences in opinion regarding 
offender risk and management strategy, the VicPD enjoys a rela¬ 
tionship of trust and open communication with all of its community 
justice partners, and they work cooperatively toward a common 
goal of public safety. 

If the HRO officer feels a safety risk is imposed on the commu¬ 
nity upon release, then the offender's file is considered at VicPD's 
Operations Council for increased monitoring. The Operations 
Council, which comprises all section managers and supervisors 
and meets weekly to establish organizational priorities and targets 
based on crime analysis and intelligence, may approve formalized 
curfew checks and increased monitoring for certain offenders. This 
provides the community with an additional layer of protection and 
provides front-line officers with details about individuals who may 
be a risk in their community. 

Another important task of the VicPD HRO officer is to conduct 
full risk assessments on persons who pose direct threats to VicPD 
police officers. Once a subject's detailed history is completed, the 
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HRO officer collaborates with other risk 
assessment professionals such as police 
operational psychologists, threat assess¬ 
ment professionals, other HRO officers, 
and community corrections personnel to 
determine the actual level of risk and for¬ 
mulate a proactive plan to mitigate that 
risk. The HRO officer is then tasked with 
closely monitoring the subject, putting the 
management plan into action, and con¬ 
tinuing to assess the level of risk until it is 
established the subject is no longer a risk 
to officers. It is truly a team approach to 
ensuring officer safety. 

The VicPD also works closely with 
BC Corrections officers. Together they 
share information about offender behav¬ 
ior and actions in the community in order 
to take proactive measures to prevent 
violence. For example, recently, commu¬ 
nication was received from community 
corrections regarding a concerning con¬ 
versation between a probation officer and 
an offender. The offender made a vague 
threat about his next chance encounter 
with police. The probation officer called 
the HRO, Constable Perkins, to discuss the 
incident as he felt uncomfortable with what 
had occurred. As a result, Constable Perkins 
conducted a thorough risk assessment on 
this relatively unknown offender and deter¬ 
mined there was a level of credibility to his 


threats. She developed a profile sheet alert¬ 
ing VicPD officers that the offender was an 
officer safety risk. Within a few weeks, there 
was an encounter between this offender 
and police. The officer, who was aware of 
the risks the offender posed as a result of 
Constable Perkins's profile sheet, was able 
to make decisions to protect herself and 
make an apprehension under the provin¬ 
cial Mental Health Act, creating a positive 
outcome to a situation that could have 
turned into a violent encounter. 

If a police agency doesn't know the 
detailed background of an offender prior 


to release, it becomes much more challeng¬ 
ing to protect its community and officers. 
Building partnerships with prison officials 
and other community justice partners is an 
essential part of the collaborative process 
that allows police involvement in offender 
release and management. All of those 
involved want safer communities with 
fewer violent encounters for both citizens 
and police officers. Together, and in part¬ 
nership, this can be a reality. ♦♦♦ 


Deputy Chief Constable Del Manak is in his 25th year of policing. He was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of Inspector in 2006 and has served as the officer-in-charge of the 
Human Resources Division and the Patrol Division. In 2010, Deputy Chief Manak 
was promoted to the rank of deputy chief constable and is currently the deputy chief 
in charge of operations. Deputy Chief Manak is a member of the International Asso¬ 
ciation of Chiefs of Police Crime Prevention Committee and the British Columbia 
Association of Chiefs of Police, and he sits on the Executive Council for Special Olym¬ 
pics BC. 

Deputy Chief Manak is a graduate of the Dalhousie University Police Leadership 
Program with concentration certificates in Administration, Law and Justice, Service 
Delivery, and Supervisory Skills, and, in 2011, he was the recipient of the Sergeant 
Bruce MacPhail Award for Academic Excellence. In 2014, Deputy Chief Manak was 
appointed member of the Order of Merit of the Police Forces, and, in 2012, he was the 
recipient of the Queen Elizabeth II Diamond Jubilee medal. 
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■ Product Feature: i 


Investigation Tools That Improve 
Efficiency at the Station and in 
the Field 


By Scott Harris, Freelance Writer 


Note: Police Chief magazine offers feature-length articles on 
products and services that are useful to law enforcement 
administrators. This article features investigation tools. 


I nvestigations and forensics tools capture the public imagina¬ 
tion like no other sector of law enforcement. No small num¬ 
ber of popular movies and television shows take advantage of 
this fascination, regularly grabbing viewers' minds and eyes with 
bad-guy-nabbing bells and whistles. 

However, as law enforcement professionals know, just 
because it's on television doesn't mean it's at the local police sta¬ 
tion. That simple fact—dubbed the CSI Effect—has actually had a 
deleterious effect on some aspects of the investigative and pros¬ 
ecution processes, with jurors and other members of the public 
expecting a level of technological sophistication in investigations 
and evidence gathering that is simply not available to most (or 
any) agencies. 

These outsized expectations also overlook one central, immu¬ 
table premise of investigations: at its core, investigation is a human 
endeavor. The tools that exist to make a detective's job easier or 
more efficient can be just as important, if not more so, than any 
fictional crime-solving gadgets. 

Better Case Management 

Some of the best investigation tools are the ones that help peo¬ 
ple work smarter. This is especially true in places where resources 
(both human and financial) are dwindling or holding level, as they 
currently are in many law enforcement agencies. 

One of the most time-consuming tasks facing investigators is 
paperwork. The significant amount of time it takes to fill out forms 
and document findings not only makes for a tedious work day, but, 
in cases where the investigators themselves complete their own 
paperwork, can take away from valuable time in the field. 

Net Transcripts, a transcription firm based in Arizona, can help. 
Unlike other more general-purpose transcription services, Net 
Transcripts is geared solely toward the needs of the law enforce¬ 
ment community. 


"We got our start because of the demand for it," said Net Tran¬ 
scripts CEO Gaiy Nudd. "There's a fair amount of transcription that 
needs to be processed. Clerical staff may end up doing it, or depart¬ 
ments might just try to fit it all in with other duties that their profes¬ 
sionals have, or they rely on the officers themselves." 1 

According to Nudd, it costs 50 percent less to outsource tran¬ 
scription services than it does to hire and retain full-time employees 
dedicated to transcribe notes in-house. Investigators who are dic¬ 
tating their own notes for transcription can save 30 percent of their 
time in the average work week using Net Transcripts. 

"There's no up-front investment and no subscription to a sys¬ 
tem or software," Nudd noted. "And there are a lot more efficiencies 
with time spent. The savings are immediate.. .'Outsourcing' used to 
be a bad word, but more and more, that's not the case." 2 

Net Transcripts' transcribers speak the language of police work, 
Nudd said. Most Net Transcripts hires have a background in some 
aspect of law enforcement or public safety. 

"We don't offshore anything," Nudd said. "A lot of other services 
are not as secure as they need to be, and the quality doesn't cut it. 
We're not medical or insurance or legal transcripts with law enforce¬ 
ment as an extra. Those kinds of businesses don't have experience 
with the language of law enforcement." 3 

This becomes even more important in the often imperfect, even 
stressful situations in which so many investigative interviews take 
place. "Multi-speaker interviews can be hard to figure out," Nudd 
said. "They also often get captured in very poor quality conditions 
on the street or in the interrogation room. There is a high percent¬ 
age of unintelligibles. It's not always a controlled environment. And 
you have people crying or yelling in the background. It can be emo¬ 
tionally charged to interview someone for an investigation." 4 

Net Transcripts becomes more proficient as it works with clients 
more regularly, compiling a "word index" of commonly used names 
and locations to ensure these terms are accurately identified and 
presented. The company also uses encryption and physical proto¬ 
cols to ensure maximum information security. 

There are several other vendors available to help save time and 
money during the investigation process and to help detectives 
make connections more quickly. 

For example, ONESolution software, created by Florida-based 
SunGard Public Sector, allows different public safety professionals 
to share information more quickly. Dispatchers can keep officers 
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informed in the field as situations change, and those officers can, in 
turn, use that data to find patterns and identify suspects in less time. 
Agency leaders can also receive and use this data to help them make 
high-level strategic decisions. 

Cl Technologies, a Vancouver software company, developed 
CrimeNtel, a web-based interface that helps investigators compile 
and manage evidence from each case. All files, from Word docu¬ 
ments to large images or videos, can be stored in the interface. 
There is also a built-in notification system that reminds users of 
upcoming deadlines. 

The most recent department to adopt CrimeNtel, according to 
Cl Technologies CEO Michael Blumberg, is the Camden County 
Police Department in New Jersey. "It's the ability to go paperless," 
Blumberg said of the software. "If they enter a suspect into the sys¬ 
tem who is already in the system, it gives them a heads up. It pro¬ 
vides a means for the user to discover links or tie-ins." 5 

Inside and Outside the Station 

Cl Technologies offers a variety of software packages designed 
to help investigations flow more quickly and more smoothly. One 
of its most popular offerings for law enforcement is IAPro, currently 
in use by more than 500 police agencies in four countries. 

Unlike many other investigative tools, IAPro is not designed 
to help officers complete criminal investigations. Instead, it helps 
agencies handle internal investigations and enforce professional 
standards in instances of police misconduct. Given the current 
environment of the intense scrutiny of police conduct, internal 
investigative tools can begin to rival the importance of tools used 
for field investigations. 

"A lot of times, internal investigations can head off something 
that can be a lot more serious," said Blumberg. "Problems can range 
from being late for work to veiy serious offenses. Before you have a 
major problem happen, you can intervene and offer support or take 
whatever action is necessary." 6 

Cl Technologies also offers BlueTeam, a companion software to 
IAPro that allows users to input internal incident information from 
the field. 

High-Tech Tools for Todays Police 

Though relatively lower-tech services can be a great supplement 
to any investigative team, that's not to say that law enforcement 
cannot benefit from advancing knowledge and technology. 

The DNAscan Rapid DNA Analysis System, developed by GE 
Healthcare - Life Sciences, based in Pennsylvania, is a self-con¬ 
tained unit dedicated to quick DNA typing right on a countertop 
in the booking station. The machine can simultaneously process 
as many as five buccal or blood swabs in less than 90 minutes, 
and the system does not require intensive training; a swab is 
inserted into a "cassette," which is then inserted into the machine 
for processing. 

Another company has a new product that can help officers 
determine whether an interview subject is telling the truth—and 
it's fully portable, available on Windows PC, Droid, and IOS oper¬ 
ating systems. Called the PSE-7010 and created by Pennsylvania's 
Dektor Corporation, this software for computers or mobile devices 
has been designed to accurately determine truth or deception in 
criminal cases, employment screenings, and many types of psycho¬ 
logical evaluations. The PSE-7010 can record interviews and then 
analyze vocal patterns to help officers assess the truthfulness or 
deceptiveness of a given individual. 

Cognitec, a German firm, is a leader in face-recognition tools, 
providing two different products—FaceVACS-DBScan and FaceV- 
ACS-SDK. The first tool helps identify suspects or missing persons 
by comparing facial images in videos and photos against a data¬ 
base; the latter uses mobile devices to capture a photo in the field 
and compares it with database photos. ♦♦♦ 


Notes: 

4 Gary Nudd (CEO, Net Transcripts), telephone interview, February 
16, 2015. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Michael Blumberg (CEO, Cl Technologies), telephone interview, 
February 16,2015. 

6 Ibid. 
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The Evolution of Education 
and Training, and Where U.S. 
Policing Is Heading 



By Daniel Barry, Las Vegas Metropolitan Police Department, Captain 
(ret). Campus College Chair, College of Security and Criminal 
Justice, University of Phoenix, Las Vegas Campus, Nevada 


W hen most retired cops see a young police officer, several 
thoughts roll through their mind. First, they say a quick 
prayer for the officer's safety. Second, they reminisce 
about their rookie days and all of the fun they had. Third, the sober¬ 
ing reality hits about how complicated the job has become, com¬ 
pared to the "good old days." Lastly, they are grateful they never 
had to deal with many of the challenges the current generation of 
peacekeepers encounters on a daily basis. 

As society evolves, the role of police officers must adjust to 
meet these new demands. While strategic change is necessary and 
healthy; change without proper planning is often disruptive. Over 
the past three decades the field of policing has suffered an identity 
crisis and is in dire need of reform. The critical role education and 
training play in providing positive change must be central to this 
reform. One example of a negative change that has lowered com¬ 
munity trust is the lack of human interaction in modern policing. 

Several decades ago, police officers went to work every day 
and made it a point to talk with people in their assigned area. 
The majority of these contacts were not investigative or accusa¬ 
tory in nature; in fact, most were just to make sure everything was 
copacetic. These friendly encounters did not result in any form of 
documentation; they were not even counted on an activity report. 
Communicating with citizens was just seen as an important part 
of working a patrol beat. In today's world, these types of interac¬ 
tions have become rare. In most neighborhoods, if a patrol officer 
is seen standing at somebody's door, the perception is not that they 
are going to have a friendly conversation. 

Additionally, while technology has certainly benefited policing, 
its overuse can be detrimental in the area of building community 
trust. With the advent of computer technology, police mingle less 
with the citizens they serve. In the 1980s, officers would actually 
knock on doors and talk with people to gain information. This is 
not as common in today's world where officers queiy different 
computer databases and rarely get out of their patrol vehicles. 
Departments must foster an environment where positive human 
interactions are part of the organizational culture. 

To get U.S. policing back on track, the field must rediscover its 
role. The first step in this process requires making a critical dis¬ 
tinction: "Are police officers just crime fighters, or is fighting crime 


only one element of a wide variety of services that law enforcement 
should provide?" 

Education plays a critical role in remedying policing's identity 
crisis. Education and training for law enforcement needs to be 
modernized; it must provide wisdom, as opposed to solely mini¬ 
mizing civil liability. 

Personal Experience: How Education and Training Has Evolved 

When the author began his career in law enforcement, civil 
liability was something that lawyers talked about, but it wasn't a 
serious consideration within police departments. In those days, 
new officers were allowed to work the streets with a senior partner 
before even starting the academy. Dan Barry's account of his first 
shift, in 1980, demonstrates how little civil liability was considered 
at the time: 

I can still recall the tension I felt sitting in the last row of the briefing 
room. I was 22 years old, and all the other men in the room looked to 
be at least 10 years older. The sergeant read off the lineup card and 
announced they had a brand new kid they had to babysit (me). One of 
the senior guys said, "I'll take him." 

As we walked out to the parking lot; I confessed to my senior partner 
that I had never even fired a gun. He laughed and told me to give him 
my weapon so he could make sure it was loaded. After checking, he 
handed my Model 59, Smith & Wesson back to me. He laughed again 
and said we would get out to the range by the end of the week. His 
sage advice was, "Keep it on safe and try not to kill yourself or anyone 
else." We did make it out to the range later in the week, and I didn't 
shoot anybody. 1 

The major ideology of education and training during the 1980s 
was that common sense, courage, and perseverance were the only 
three essentials needed to be a good street cop. Having a college 
degree was not considered to be an attribute; in fact, some senior 
officers took it as a sign of weakness. Back then, some senior offi¬ 
cers thought "college boys" were "book-smart," but lacked common 
sense. In the author's academy class of more than 40 cadets, fewer 
than 5 had a bachelor's degree. 

In the early 1990s, the importance of higher education began to 
increase, and a bachelor's degree was considered to be an advantage 
during the promotional process. During this same period, training 
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became more formalized. Written documentation became the pri¬ 
ority, and the term liability grew in significance for all supervisors. 
Training was seen as the "silver bullet" to remedy any challenge. 

In the mid- to late 1990s, the foremost philosophy in U.S. 
policing was community-oriented policing (COP). COP encour¬ 
aged police officers to think outside of their traditional comfort 
zone, which made education and training a top priority for most 
agencies. The basic tenet of COP is working in partnership with 
the community to solve problems. With COP as the leading phi¬ 
losophy, education and training—which helped officers develop 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT 
WEBINAR SERIES 2015 

CERTIFIED IN-SERVICE TRAINING WITHOUT COST 

Each month, American Military University (AMU) hosts a 1-hour webinar without cost to help law 
enforcement officers* stay current on topics covering: 

• Social Media for Police Administrators • Advanced Social Media Tools and Tactics - Part II 

• Preparations/Management of Civil Disturbances • UAV/Drone for Law Enforcement/Public Safety 

• Electronic Surveillance - Advanced GPS Tactics • Human Trafficking Series (3 courses) 

TO REGISTER FOR THE WEBINAR SERIES VISIT INPUBLICSAFETY.COM/WEBINAR 
ORCONTACTINSTRUCTORJIM DEATERATJDEATER@APUS.EDU. 


AMU is part of the accredited American Public University System and certified to operate by SCHEV. 
*The webinars include law enforcement-sensitive information; therefore all registrants will undergo a verification 
process to ensure they are current law enforcement officers, analysts, or law enforcement support personnel. 
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IACP - INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CHIEFS OF POLICE 

Serving the Leaders of Today, 
Developing the Leaders of Tomorrow. 
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13 th IACP SOUTH AMERICAN EXECUTIVE 
POLICING CONFERENCE 
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15 th INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC SAFETY TECHNOLOGY, 
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PARTICIPATE IN THE IACP CONFERENCE 

The largest meeting dedicated to the law 
enforcement industry in South America awaits you! 




INTERSEG 

International Law Enforcement Technology, Services 
And Products Exhibition - Ideal environment for new 
products, business, networking and opportunities. 



REGISTRATION OPEN FROM MAY 15 

www.iacp.com.br 
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feirainterseg@feirainterseg.com.br 
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Excellence In Police 
Aviation Award 



Awarded by the leadership of the IACP and its Aviation Committee and made possible by the generous support of 
Bell Helicopter, the Excellence in Police Aviation Award is presented annually at the IACP conference. Nominations 
will be accepted for individual achievement or leadership, as well as awards for small or large aviation units. The 
award emphasizes initiatives to enhance the general level and safety of operations, accident prevention programs, 
and the efficiency and effectiveness of airborne law enforcement. Efforts eligible for recognition can range from 
the unit level to the national or international level, and include rotary, fixed wing, and/or unmanned aircraft. 


Nominations: 


Nominations are to be submitted by a head of a component or agency who holds current membership in the IACP. 
Submissions are to be no more than two pages in length and may be accompanied by no more than a total of three 
additional pages of photographs or supporting documentation. No video or audio recordings will be accepted. For 
complete information and instructions for submitting nominations, visit www.iacp.org/aviation. 

Nominations must be emailed or postmarked no later than June 12, 2015. 



Helicopter 


A Textron Company 


Submit nominations to: 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 
Attention: Mike Fergus 
44 Canal Center Plaza 
Suite 200 

Alexandria, VA 22314 
fergus@theiacp.org 








creative problem-solving skills—picked 
up momentum. Unfortunately, the 1991 
arrest of Rodney King in Los Angeles and 
the resulting riots significantly damaged 
police-community relationships. As a 
result, the movement supporting educa¬ 
tion and training to further COP efforts suf¬ 
fered a major setback. 2 

The importance of documentation 
and reducing liability became the most 
common path for police administrations. 
Unfortunately, terms such as "quality of 
life," "overall good," and "citizen satis¬ 
faction," were replaced with "reported 


crime," "media releases," and "political 
correctness." Instead of improving neigh¬ 
borhoods, the focus shifted to protecting 
agencies from civil liability or any nega¬ 
tive press. 

Law enforcement embraced the Comp- 
Stat management style by the early 21st 
century, which sought to focus attention 
on crime statistics (crime fighting) with the 
unfortunate effect of taking attention away 
from other important functions (e.g., neigh¬ 
borhood wellness, crime prevention, youth 
diversion, and quality of life). The educa¬ 
tion and training during that time period 
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honed in on crime statistics, as opposed to 
other vital areas of policing. 

The horrific events of 9/11 distorted the 
police identity even further. The lack of mis¬ 
sion clarity resulted in many asking, "Was 
the role of the police to serve as a neighbor¬ 
hood soldier, federal agent, crime fighter, or 
the traditional public servant?" Within the 
CompStat model, the role of crime fighter 
appeared to make the most sense. This mind¬ 
set led training and education to become 
primarily focused on documentation and 
reducing liability, while the term "on-the-job 
training," became something to avoid. Infor¬ 
mal training programs were replaced with 
formal processes that needed to be docu¬ 
mented. Under this new paradigm, training 
and education were aimed at the tasks, with 
little concern about the individual or team. 

Officers looking back at their academy 
training aren't likely to remember their text¬ 
books—it's the knowledge shared by the 
gifted TAC officers that stays with them. As 
officers head into a future that has greatly 
expanded the role of policing in the United 
States, law enforcement needs to remem¬ 
ber the importance of continued learning. 
With issues like globalization, terrorism, 
and cybercrimes now part of the job, it's 
essential that officers' education and train¬ 
ing are up to the challenge. 

Why Personalized Training Always Wins 

Law enforcement is being called upon to 
make positive changes in the United States, 
and policing has the potential to improve 
neighborhoods—however they are in dire 
need of quality training in order to achieve 
this goal. Police leaders have an ethical 
obligation to ensure the men and women 
under their command receive training that 
increases their safety and provides them 
with wisdom. 

In examining why police leaders have an 
ethical obligation to make sure their people 
receive high-quality training, remember 
why civilian policing came to exist in the 
United States. Early U.S. leaders did not 
want the military patrolling the streets, so 
they sought civilians who could serve as 
peacekeepers. The original incarnation of 
policing in the United States was modeled 
after Sir Robert Peel's London Metropolitan 
Police, whose primary mission was "Keep 
the peace by peaceful means." 3 

Since its inception, the police's mission 
has centered on maintaining peace in a 
peaceful way. To successfully accomplish 
this mission, leaders need to ensure their 
officers are equipped to deal with chal¬ 
lenges in the most ethical and efficient 
manner, which requires high-quality train¬ 
ing. To maximize the benefits of training, it 
should be both proactive and personalized. 

Proactive training is aimed at handling 
future challenges, as opposed to rehashing 
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old mistakes. In the post-9/11 United 
States, the possibility of a terrorist attack is 
a constant reality; therefore, police agen¬ 
cies need to make sure officers stay abreast 
of current tactics and best methods to 
meet these types of threats. Other current 
topics that training programs should be 
focused on include cybercrimes, identity 
theft, and globalization. 

Another important element of training 
is that it should be personalized. This can 
be accomplished by encouraging officers to 
work with a mentor in designing a career 
path. This path would include classes, semi¬ 
nars, and courses that officers should take 
to meet their career goals. 

Training that is proactive and personal¬ 
ized results in high morale because officers 
know their leaders care about them and want 
them to succeed. When officers believe the 
reason they are taking a training class is only 
to protect the agency from liability or meet 
some accreditation standard, little is gained. 
However, when officers know their leaders 
are training them to ensure their safety and 
help them achieve their goals, they are more 
likely to practice and build upon this knowl¬ 
edge. Proactive, personalized training creates 
high morale, which, in turn, encourages offi¬ 
cers to share the knowledge and skills they 
have learned with their peers or new recruits. 

Recommendations - Education 

The reality is that for U.S. law enforce¬ 
ment to meet the challenges of today and 
tomorrow, higher education is essential. 
Addressing challenges such as globaliza¬ 
tion, cybercrime, and terrorism and keeping 
communities safe requires educated, experi¬ 
enced law enforcement personnel. Leaders 
have an ethical obligation to ensure their 
men and women are up to the challenge. 
U.S. law enforcement needs to set standards 
for continuing education that will improve 
service and keep both officers and citizens 
safe. The following recommendations can 
help achieve this goal: 

• Encourage colleges and universities 
to develop academic partnerships 
with law enforcement agencies. 

This will include conducting joint 
research projects, identifying grant 
opportunities and assisting in the 
application process, and developing 
internships. 

• Encourage officers to attain 
certificates or degrees by making this 
a requirement for promotion. 

• Invite academics and experts to 
address officers and be involved in 
the training process. 

• Encourage officers to continue higher 
education by offering financial 
assistance and including education 
as part of the requirements for key 
assignments. 


• Foster an organization that 
encourages innovations from all 
levels of the organization. With new 
technology, younger officers have 
the technological skills—encourage 
them to expand their knowledge to 
improve the agency. 

• Encourage officers of all ranks 
to have articles published in 
professional journals and periodicals. 
This will increase their confidence. 

• Work with colleges and universities 
to host open symposiums on topics 
that are related to law enforcement. 
Members from law enforcement can 
serve on panels to discuss topics that 
citizens are interested in. This will 
benefit the members involved, and 
the community will appreciate it. 

• Create an environment of lifelong 
learners. This can be accomplished 
by recognizing officers who met their 
educational goals, both formally and 
informally. 

Recommendations - Training 

The importance of training cannot be 
overstated. It's important to remember that 
in stressful situations, officers revert back 
to their training. In this changing world, 
the need to provide officers the very best 
training possible is an ethical obligation for 
police leaders. Always make sure that the 
training is both proactive and personal¬ 
ized. Failure to provide the highest quality 
of training often results in tragedy. 

In the book Ready; Aim, Trust, the author 
uses the word "TRUST" as an acronym 
for the pillars needed for ethical reform in 
policing: Truth, Respect, Understanding, 
Stability, and Transparency; the TRUST 
mnemonic can also be used to remember 
the five main ingredients of future training 
for police. 4 

• Team - Tactical training is most 
effective in a team environment. This 
is especially true when the group 
works together on a routine basis. 

• Repetition - Acts that are performed 
repeatedly are best remembered in 
times of stress. 

• Understanding - To assess whether 
officers have learned the material, 
they must be tested. The instructor 
should be sure that the officer has 
attained the required information. 
The importance of human 
interaction can't be overstated; 
feedback from a respected trainer 

is much more valuable than that 
of a computer screen. 

• Safety - The goal of any officer 
training must be safety. Make sure 
that training exercises are conducted 
in a safe manner and that reckless 
actions are not tolerated. 


• Transparency - Training needs to 
be open and easily accessible to all 
officers. This will reduce the stress 
associated with new material and 
encourage officers to constantly 
review the material and improve their 
performance. The message should 
be that training is designed to build 
officers up, not tear them down. 

Conclusion 

Passion is arguably the most important 
trait of a great police officer. Officers with¬ 
out passion for the badge they have been 
loaned by the people they serve are des¬ 
tined for a career of mediocrity. Officers 
who have passion are constantly sharpen¬ 
ing their blade. 

Police leaders are facing tremendous 
challenges on a routine basis. By encourag¬ 
ing an environment where both education 
and training are top priorities, these chal¬ 
lenges will become more manageable. As 
training becomes proactive and personal¬ 
ized, morale will increase. As the impor¬ 
tance of higher education is incorporated 
into the law enforcement culture, an envi¬ 
ronment of lifelong learners will emerge. 
This will improve police agencies and 
greatly benefit the communities they serve. 
Positive reform will become a reality when 
training and education become top priori¬ 
ties for police leadership. ♦♦♦ 

In 2010, Dan Barry retired from the 
Las Vegas Metropolitan Police Depart¬ 
ment after 30 years of service. He 
recently published his first memoir, 
Ready, Aim, Trust, chronicling his three 
decades of policing in one of the most 
dangerous cities in the United States. 
He is presently the Campus College 
Chair for the College of Security and 
Criminal Justice, University of Phoe¬ 
nix, Las Vegas Campus. 


Notes: 

Daniel P. Barry, personal experience, 
recounted in 2015. 

2 Daniel P. Barry, Handling Police 
Misconduct in an Ethical Way, (masters thesis. 
University of Nevada, Las Vegas, 1999), 17, 
http://www.neiassociates.org/storage/Handli 
ngPoliceMisconductEthicalWay-barrythesis 
.pdf (accessed April 8, 2007). 

3 Ben Johnson, "Sir Robert Peel," Historic 
UK, http://www.historic-uk.com/HistoryUK/ 
HistoryofEngland/Sir-Robert-Peel (accessed 
April 8, 2015). 

4 Daniel P. Barry Ready, Aim, Trust (Classic 
Day Publishing, 2014). 
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A Reflection 
on Policing 
Reforms 


By Sir Hugh Orde, Past President, Association 
of Chief Police Officers, London, England 



On March 23,1977, Constable 
Hugh Orde joined the London 
Metropolitan Police. Twenty- 
six years later, he would take 
up the position of the Chief 
Constable of Northern Ireland 
and eventually wear the mantle 
of president for the Association 
of Chief Police Officers (ACPO). 1 
His tenure drew to a close 
in March 2015, and, as the 
association shifts to its new 
incarnation as the National 
Police Chiefs' Council, Sir Hugh 
shares his thoughts on the 
evolution of policing and the 
changes still to come. 


A s I consider policing over my time in 
the profession, including the many 
opportunities I have had to work closely 
with U.S. colleagues, my overall observa¬ 
tion is that policing has been in a constant 
process of change to reflect and adapt to the 
new challenges it faces. That is unsurpris¬ 
ing—if one examines policing, the require¬ 
ment to adapt to keep up with the changing 
nature of the threat becomes self-evident. I 
joined the service before the Internet was 
invented and cybercrime was the stuff of 
science fiction. Terrorists did not kill them¬ 
selves, except by accident, and they lacked 
the ability to transmit their atrocities across 
the world in a nanosecond. 

I think it is a great strength of policing 
that it constantly looks to learn from col¬ 
leagues across the world, and it is a great 
privilege to be writing my last article (as a 
serving officer) for the International Asso¬ 
ciation of Chiefs of Police—an organization 
that has followed that tradition for many, 
many years. 

In an August 2012 article in this publi¬ 
cation entitled "Major Changes Abound," 
I observed, "British Policing is currently 
going through the most significant changes 
since its creation during the reign of King 
George IV." 

These changes could be summarized as 
• a review of pay and condition, 

• a complete change in police 
accountability arrangements, 

• a review of national police leadership 
arrangements, and 
• substantial changes to national 
policing structures. 


All of the preceding were to be delivered 
despite a substantial reduction in police 
budgets: between 20 and 25 percent. 

As the General Election in the United 
Kingdom occurs (May 7, 2015), it is timely 
to reflect on the state of the reforms to date 
and to consider what other changes are 
likely to occur in the near future. In essence, 
the issues I raised in 2012 still remain, 
although the focus has shifted from struc¬ 
tures to delivery. Those issues are 

• service delivery against changing 
threats, 

• accountability, 

• national structures, 

• policing the past and the present, and 

• police leadership at the local and 
national levels. 

Service Delivery 

In terms of service delivery, all chief offi¬ 
cers have tried to manage substantial bud¬ 
get reductions by protecting the front line. 
In keeping with police forces across the 
world, pay accounts for about 80-83 per¬ 
cent of police expenditures in the United 
Kingdom. It was utterly foreseeable that sig¬ 
nificant reductions in police budget expen¬ 
ditures would substantially reduce staffing 
levels across the United Kingdom, which 
translates to around 35,000 fewer officers 
and staff now than in 2011. 2 This leaves 
135,000 officers (or fewer, as numbers con¬ 
tinue to fall) to face the challenge of protect¬ 
ing more than 60 million civilians. 

Since police officers in the United King¬ 
dom are not employees (we hold an "Office 
of the Crown"), it is not possible to make 
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EXECUTIVE SEARCH 

Chief of Police, Rutland, VT 


The City of Rutland, Vermont, 
is seeking applications for the 
position of Chief of Police. The 
successful candidate will have 
a proven record of integrity and 
the leadership, management, 
and interpersonal skills to drive 
the Rutland City Police Depart¬ 
ment’s continued success as a 
progressive, professional, and 
data-driven agency. 


Rutland City Police Department 

The Rutland City Police Department is 
a full-service police organization with 
an authorized workforce of 40 sworn 
officers and 12 civilian employees. The 
annual budget for the department is in 
excess of $5 million. Employees with the 
rank of Corporal and below are repre¬ 
sented by the American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees 
ALF-CIO. The chief is appointed by 
and reports to a five-member volunteer 
civilian police commission which is nom¬ 
inated by the Mayor and confirmed by 
the Board of Aldermen to oversee the 
department. 


RCPD Mission 





miles away. With air service to Boston 
and direct rail service to New York City, 
major cities are easily accessible from 
Rutland. Montreal is a three hour drive, 
as is Boston; New York City is a five 
hour ride. Rutland has a rich cultural 
program of its own, centered around the 
restored Paramount Theatre in the heart 
of downtown. A highly rated community 
hospital and a progressive school sys¬ 
tem are also central to this city’s allure. 
Three colleges are located within Rut¬ 
land County. The Community College of 
Vermont also has a campus in the city. 
Several small lakes are nearby and Lake 
Champlain, sometimes called “America’s 
sixth great lake,” is only an hour away. 


Key Competencies and 
Characteristics 

Committed to creating strong relation¬ 
ships within the criminal justice system 


The Rutland City Police Department 
is dedicated to protecting and serving 
our citizens through professionalism, 
courtesy, compassion, and community 
partnerships. 


RCPD Vision 

As a leader in law enforcement, Rutland 
City Police Department will work collab- 
oratively to build a bias-free community 
where everyone feels safe and secure. 


I Encourages and fosters professional 
development for future department 
leaders 

I Committed to the City of Rutland 

I Is an exemplary leader within 
the police department and in the 
community at large 

I Possesses well-established personal 
traits that will elicit trust and respect 
from all 


The City of Rutland 

Rutland is a city of more than 16,000 
with a daytime population estimated 
at over 30,000. Located in the heart of 
Vermont’s Green Mountains, the city of¬ 
fers all of the recreational opportunities, 
beauty and tradition of Northern New 
England. Killington, the largest ski area 
east of the Mississippi, is only fifteen 


I Is a strong proponent of fair, 
equitable, and inclusive community 
policing practices 

I Engages in modern policing 
strategies, driven by data and 
information. 

I Experience with DM I (Drug Market 
Intervention) or similar programs is 
highly desirable. 



I Has a proven track record of 
leadership in policing communities 
that are culturally and socio¬ 
economically diverse 

I Understands the relationship 

between public safety and economic 
development 

I Experience developing and executing 
a strategic plan 

Requirements 

Candidates must possess a bachelor’s 
degree from an accredited college or 
university and ten years law enforcement 
experience, including five years at a 
command level, or any equivalent com¬ 
bination of training and experience. Evi¬ 
dence of continuing professional devel¬ 
opment, such as completion of the FBI 
National Academy, is highly desirable. 


Salary 

Salary is dependent on qualifications. 
Salary range will be commensurate with 
experience, beginning at $100,000 with 
a comprehensive benefits package. 

The International Association of Chiefs of 
Police is assisting in the search process. 
A resume and letter of interest must be 
received no later than May 29, 2015. 
Submit resume and letter of interest to: 

IACP 

Attn: Rutland Executive Search 
44 Canal Center Plaza, Suite 200 
Alexandria, VA22314 

Replies may also be emailed: 

search@theiacp.org 










sworn officers redundant before a mini¬ 
mum of 30 years' service, which restricts 
the ability of chief officers to manage reduc¬ 
tions in a flexible way Thus, initial cuts 
tended to focus on our unsworn colleagues, 
together with natural attrition, recruitment 
freezes, and, where possible, greater col¬ 
laboration with neighbouring forces. Over 
time, these anomalies have been ironed 
out to achieve a more balanced workforce, 
and, whilst a proposal to change the law 
to enable compulsory redundancy was 
rejected, most forces are now cautiously 
looking forward to recruiting small num¬ 
bers over time. There are, however, sub¬ 
stantial gaps in force profiles that may be 
problematic in the future. 

Within the service profile, there has 
been a noticeable reduction in the middle 
to senior ranks of the service. Superinten¬ 
dents, who have substantial commands 
and manage many of the high-risk dis¬ 
ciplines within policing, have dropped 
in number from just over 1,600 in April 
2010 to around 1,250 now. 3 This has the 
inevitable effect of shifting some respon¬ 
sibilities downwards. While this is not 
in itself necessarily an issue, the need to 
provide additional training and support 
to those who inherit those roles places 
yet another pressure on stressed budgets. 
At the most senior levels of the service, 
the number of officers has remained 
fairly constant. In 2009, when I became 
president of the ACPO, there were 342 
members, including the top three ranks 
in the service (top five ranks in the Met¬ 
ropolitan Police) and senior equivalent 
unsworn colleagues; entering 2015, the 
number was 327. 4 

This is explicable: the current structure 
of policing in the United Kingdom is based 
on 43 forces, excluding the Police Service of 
Northern Ireland and Police Scotland. This 
has been the case since a Royal Commis¬ 
sion report in 1962. This leads to 43 chief 
constables and 43 deputies, and 1-4 assis¬ 
tant chief constables per force, depending 
on the agency's size. The case for an inde¬ 
pendent review is now so strong that it is 
inevitable, although there is no evidence 
of current political leadership to make it 
happen. In addition to the attraction of 
fewer command teams and the associated 
costs, it would allow a far more streamlined 
decision-making structure, greater interop¬ 
erability between forces, and far greater 
leverage on suppliers due to economies of 
scale. The notion that voluntary collabora¬ 
tion between forces would have the same 
effect, an argument advanced by the cur¬ 
rent government, is unlikely, as is the sug¬ 
gestion that community policing would 
disappear if forces got too big. The smallest 
force in the United Kingdom is the City of 
London Police with 744 officers; the larg¬ 
est is the Metropolitan Police with 31,583 


officers. Both currently deliver a commu¬ 
nity-based model of policing. Police Scot¬ 
land, which was created from the eight 
predecessor forces, is now established, 
proving that mergers can be effective. 

More recently, the opposition Labour 
Party has, on a number of occasions, sug¬ 
gested a review would take place if they 
won the election; however, their manifesto 
is yet to be printed. 

In my judgment, this review will at some 
time in the near future become a reality; my 
concern is that it may be driven by some 
event or events, rather than happen in a 
more independent and thoughtful way that 
allows time for proper consideration and 
consultation. I am clear that the service, 
whilst a key player in any debate, should 
not lead the debate. One clear driver for 
reform will be the ongoing austerity mea¬ 
sures. Recent budget announcements by 
the current government have indicated 
that, looking forward, further reductions 
of around 5 percent per year for the next 
spending round will continue to reduce 
the workforce, as attempts to balance the 
wider public expenditure book continue 
unabated. 5 In stark terms, this could equate 
to a loss of a further 9,538 officers and staff, 
before even considering the Police Com¬ 
munity Support Officers. 

In my opinion, there will come a point 
in the not-too-distant future where law 
enforcement's ability to deliver effective 
and resilient services will become criti¬ 
cal. The current model of policing in the 
United Kingdom relies on the close rela¬ 
tionship between the police officer and 
the citizen. This much-imitated model is 
underpinned by a commitment to mini¬ 
mum interference with citizens' rights, 
and minimum use of force (the fact that 
UK police remain an unarmed service 
being the most visible embodiment of that 
commitment). However, notwithstanding 
the commitment of chief officers to pro¬ 
tect community-oriented policing, there 
is growing evidence that it is under pres¬ 
sure. Police visibility is falling as budgets 
are cut, yet demand is increasing as other 
public services are also cut, leaving police 
as the service of last resort. Crime figures 
that have been falling for the past decade 
are now starting to rise, and, of course, 
crime is changing as criminals take advan¬ 
tage of new technologies. 

If one then examines the emerging ter¬ 
rorist threat, where self-radicalized indi¬ 
viduals with little connection to terrorist 
organizations self-deploy with devastat¬ 
ing effect, or those returning from fighting 
abroad deploy their new skills in our cities 
and towns, community policing becomes 
not only the bedrock of traditional polic¬ 
ing, but an essential information and intel¬ 
ligence network for the most serious of 
crimes. It is the harsh reality of modern 


terrorism that the security agencies will 
be less informed about some of the most 
dangerous individuals. It will be the over¬ 
whelmingly law-abiding communities who 
will spot the danger first, and, without an 
effective and trusted community policing 
model for them to engage with, the risk of 
attacks increases. One thing I have learned 
over my time in service is that our legiti¬ 
macy is based on how we protect citizens in 
their day-to-day lives. While fighting crime 
is a critical element of what we do, and 
makes up about 20 percent of the demand, 
it is the simple fact that we exist to protect 
citizens in a far wider sense that makes our 
profession such a noble one and one that is 
routinely trusted. 6 

The fundamental question for the UK 
government post-election, regardless of the 
victor, is an assessment of where the tipping 
point is and ideas on how to manage this 
in a way that allows the police to properly 
discharge their primary duty. 

Accountability 

In 2012, the UK model of accountabil¬ 
ity was changing. Elected police and crime 
commissioners (PCCs) are now estab¬ 
lished and will be seeking re-election in 
2016. Whilst there has been some friction 
as the new system settled down, with a 
small number of high-profile cases receiv¬ 
ing national reporting, both the commis¬ 
sioners and chief officers have worked 
diligently to clarify their respective roles 
and build public confidence through a rela¬ 
tionship that is focused on performance 
and service delivery. 

The local level of accountability has 
been generally well managed; however, 
the system becomes more complicated at 
the national level. The role of the PCC is 
to hold the chief constable to account for 
the "totality of policing." This requires the 
PCC and the chief to pay "due regard" to 
national policing requirements and to con¬ 
tribute resources from local policing when 
required. 7 There is no clear science to this, 
and some PCCs work more closely with 
their chief constables than others. There is a 
sense of powerlessness to influence chiefs' 
decisions, which tend to be operational, 
although the consequences for a commis¬ 
sioner who loses precious (and decreasing) 
resources for the national good could be 
substantial and may affect chances of that 
individual's re-election. This problem will 
not go away in the near future, as forces 
continue to contract and specialist assets 
become more sought after. Mutual aid 
requests, coordinated until recently through 
the ACPO, increased 32 percent since the 
launch of the National Police Coordination 
Centre in 2013. 8 

The potential for an increase in tension 
between the operational leaders and those 
who hold them to account could become 
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more acute; however, there is a common understanding that doing 
something once, nationally, is far more efficient than doing it 43 dif¬ 
ferent ways. The situation will require careful management on both 
sides to ensure a working relationship is maintained. 

Many PCCs have now selected the current chief constable in 
keeping with the legislation. Historically, the whole chief officer 
team was selected by the Police Authority (a 19-person organiza¬ 
tion that was replaced by the new PCC structure). They would 
advertise the positions, and eligible candidates would be pro¬ 
cessed through a central committee at the Home Office, who 
would determine if they would be supported by the minister if 
selected. No senior officer could serve in more than two of the 
top three senior positions in any one force. The Police Author¬ 
ity would then choose from approved candidates. It would have 
been highly unusual for a competition to have less than three 
candidates, with some commands receiving many more. All 
these processes were swept away, leaving the PCC to make selec¬ 
tions, unencumbered by the central control of the old system or 
eligibility criteria. 

We are now experiencing a trend toward far smaller com¬ 
petitions, with some jobs attracting only one candidate. Chief 
constables, who now select their own command teams, are also 
attracting smaller competitions. There is far less movement around 
the United Kingdom, with internal candidates succeeding in many 
processes. The perception that decisions have been reached prior 
to advertisement is without question limiting fields at all levels. 
This is not healthy or desirable, but it is the current reality. My con¬ 
cern is that whilst all appointees are officers of the highest caliber, 
the added benefit of sharing experience around the country has 
almost ceased. 

Looking forward, the current government is committed to keep¬ 
ing the structure in place, the Labour opposition members have 
publicly stated they will abolish PCCs in favour of a broader, locally 
based accountability model. Thus, more change could be afoot, and 
the challenges of building yet more new relationships a reality for 
chief officers in future. We have been very careful not to be seen to 
comment on how we are held to account—that is a matter for gov¬ 
ernment. However many commentators have observed that the 
current model places huge power in the hands of one individual, 
including the budget, and the hiring and firing of the chief consta¬ 
ble. This is unusual in governance models internationally. If one 
adds to this state of affairs the politics—about two-thirds of PCCs 
are attached to one of the two major political parties—the current 
model has brought policing and politics closer together than ever 
before in the United Kingdom. 

National Structures 

As mentioned above, I was the last president of ACPO. In April, 
the organization transitioned into the National Police Chiefs' 
Council (NPCC). The new organization, in many respects, is 
noticeably similar to the old one. It is led by a full-time chief con¬ 
stable who is elected by the membership; it provides a space for 
chief officers to work together across boundaries in the national 
interest. It ensures interoperability in key areas such as terrorism, 
firearms, and organized crime. It provides a coherent operational 
voice for the leadership and ensures that the relevant operational 
expertise is available to the government of the day during times 
of crisis. However, unlike ACPO, it has transferred all responsi¬ 
bility for the development of national policy to the College of 
Policing, led by a chief executive who was an experienced chief 
constable before appointment. The college will develop best 
practices and focus on evidence-based policing, as well as deliv¬ 
ering and accrediting training and working closely with other 
academic institutions. This development is welcomed—it will 
allow the operational leadership of the service to focus on deliv¬ 
ery. The college is still developing; it is currently owned by the 
Home Secretary. In the longer term, it must break free from the 
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government and become an independent 
institution. This is the plan, but it needs to 
happen sooner rather than later. 

Policing the Past 

Policing the past is an emerging chal¬ 
lenge that has the potential to have a sub¬ 
stantial impact on policing the present. It 
is an area of particular interest to me as the 
Northern Ireland experience is highly rel¬ 
evant. During the "Troubles" in that region, 
more than 3,000 people lost their lives. 9 
The majority of these murders were never 
solved. As the peace process developed, it 
became clear to me that the families were 
entitled to some serious effort from the gov¬ 
ernment to at least try to resolve some of 
these tragic cases. After much thought and 
effort, we created the Historical Enquiries 
Team working with families to try to bring 
them some greater resolution, although 
prosecutions were unlikely. In the United 
Kingdom, some high-profile cases around 
past child abuse involving celebrities are 
now being reinvestigated, as are allegations 
of abuse at childrens homes. A planned 
independent statutory panel to examine 
the wider issues, together with an investi¬ 
gation into the Hillsborough disaster (96 
people died in a crush in the terraces of the 
stadium in Sheffield), has placed substan¬ 
tial demands on the service for additional 
specialist resources. 10 All of these issues 
merit examination but experience suggests 
that these issues will grow as investiga¬ 
tions progress, and time adds substantial 
complexity and frustration to the process. 
In terms of outcomes, any investigator will 
fully understand the challenges of reach¬ 
ing the standard of proof that will stand up 
to the scrutiny of a prosecutor. We need to 
recognize this real and legitimate additional 
pressure for the service to cope with. 

Leadership 

Currently, all sworn UK chief officers 
start as police constables and progress 
through the ranks by way of examination 
and promotion boards. Over time, the 
senior leadership teams across the United 
Kingdom have been supplemented by 
unsworn professionals in the fields of 
finance, human resources, public affairs, 
and the law, adding essential expertise and 
balance to the leadership of such a com¬ 
plex business as policing. More recently, 
the UK government introduced the con¬ 
cept of direct entry, which allows individu¬ 
als with no policing experience to join at 
the superintendent level, one of the more 
controversial recommendations emanat¬ 
ing from an independent review and report 
commissioned by the Home Secretaiy from 
the former Rail Regulator (now HM Chief 
Inspector of Constabulary) Tom Winsor. In 
addition, Winsor's report discussed direct 
entry at the inspector level, which simply 


reintroduced the accelerated promotion 
scheme that fast-tracked high-potential 
officers through the junior ranks more 
quickly. 11 This approach has always existed 
in one form or another and has always 
been strongly supported by the leadership, 
many of whom have progressed through 
the scheme themselves. The idea of direct 
entry at the superintendent level was more 
controversial; there were mixed views 
within in the current leadership and the 
recommendation was not supported by the 
senior police expert advising Winsor. It was 
driven through by the government, and 
last year, 888 applicants stepped forward 
for a selection process. Of the 43 forces in 
the United Kingdom, only 7 expressed an 
interest in the scheme, and the initial evalu¬ 
ation reduced the number deemed suit¬ 
able for a three-day assessment process to 
46 applicants, 40 of whom completed the 
assessment. Finally, 13 were recommended 
to forces, and, after further dropouts, 9 were 
appointed to four forces and are currently 
undergoing training. 12 The rationale for this 
recruitment method appears to be a view 
that the culture of police leadership is too 
introspective, and an injection of new tal¬ 
ent at a senior level is desirable. The law has 
also been changed to allow direct entry at 
chief constable level, broadening the field 
to include colleagues from other countries 
with a common law criminal justice system. 
There will be considerable interest in how 
this scheme develops over time. 

Conclusion 

One thing is absolutely clear. The police 
service of today, both in the United King¬ 
dom and internationally, is one that has 
continually changed and adapted to deal 
with the new challenges it faces. Relation¬ 
ships between the senior leaders of the 
service across the world are an essential 
element of how we keep citizens safe from 
new threats. I believe that formal arrange¬ 
ments will ensure that, for example, we can 
track dangerous criminals around the world 
and share intelligence and information. 
However, the less-formal meetings, con¬ 
ferences, and engagements that take place 
are of equal value. I am proud to be a mem¬ 
ber of the IACP and the Police Executive 
Research Forum where I had the privilege 
of being the International Board Member 
for many years. I remain deeply grateful to 
the many U.S. police leaders who attended 
our international conference when I was in 
Northern Ireland. As leaders, we must con¬ 
tinue to make the effort to keep these rela¬ 
tionships alive. ♦♦♦ 
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Understanding the Capacity of Employees 
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Wisconsin, Police 
Department, Deputy Director, 
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A s law enforcement executives 
transform their performance orga¬ 
nizations to learning organiza¬ 
tions, it is essential that they have 
insight on the theories and research related 
to the capacity of humans to think, learn, 
and achieve. They must understand how to 
best nurture these processes, while remain¬ 
ing cognizant of internal and external fac¬ 
tors that may impact the abilities of their 
employees to grow and evolve. Creating a 
climate that supports learning, creativity, 
and ideas and solutions that are "outside 
the box" will provide a strong foundation 
for organizational growth and success. 

While the basic tenet of policing, to pro¬ 
tect and serve, has remained a constant, 
modern law enforcement must be willing 
to change its approach on how best to pro¬ 
tect and serve in a society that is constantly 
evolving. One of the changes that is often 
overlooked, yet plays a significant role in 
the success of an organization, involves 
meeting the needs of employees through 
continual personal and professional devel¬ 
opment. However, many law enforcement 
agencies still embrace the ideas of the per¬ 
formance organization, focusing strictly on 
outcomes, regardless of where an employee 
is in the learning process. Conversely, a 
learning organization allows employees to 
"continually expand their capacity to create 
the results they truly desire, where new and 
expansive patterns of thinking are nurtured, 
where collective aspiration is set free, and 
where people are continually learning to 
see the whole together." 1 
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Intelligence and the Learning 
Organization 

Mindful leaders are able not only to 
comprehend intelligence, the capacity to 
acquire and apply knowledge, but also to 
understand the individual capacity of intel¬ 
ligence. 2 In addition, insight on the basic 
physiology of the human brain to learn and 
achieve, as well as the ability to nurture 
the multiple dimensions of intelligence, is 
essential to be a good leader in a learning 
organization. 

Intelligence is multifaceted and com¬ 
posed of numerous dimensions that are 
interrelated. There are six primary natures 
of intelligence: (1) physiological, (2) emo¬ 
tional, (3) constructive, (4) social, (5) dispo¬ 
sitional, and (6) reflective. 

The physiological nature of intelligence 
allows the human brain to monitor and pro¬ 
cess information through a "biological plat¬ 
form of cell circuits and chemicals that are 
integrated with the entire physiology of the 
body." 3 Simply stated, what happens to the 
brain affects the body and vice versa. Simi¬ 
larly, the emotional nature of intelligence, 
which is extremely powerful and must often 
be reined in, directs the attention, judgment, 
motivation, and management of ones mind 
and body. 4 Emotional events are remem¬ 
bered significantly longer than non-emo- 
tional events and can be recalled quickly 
when faced with a situation that requires 
action from both the mind and body. 

The brains ability to create meaning 
and memories from informational patterns 
that are developed through sensory experi¬ 
ences, as well as social and emotional inter¬ 
actions, is part of the constructive nature 
of intelligence. This process is constantly 
enhanced as humans obtain new knowl¬ 
edge daily and compare it to the patterns 
already stored. The experiences and inter¬ 
actions that serve as the foundation of the 
constructive nature are directly related to 
the brain's capacity for human interaction 
to learn and reach potential, a segment of 
the social nature of intelligence. 5 

The dispositional nature of intelligence, 
a product of both genetics and the environ¬ 
ment, allows the configuration of broad pat¬ 
terns of thinking and behaviors that may be 
of some survival advantage. Dispositions, 
also known as habits and tendencies, serve 
as guidelines that impact how humans 
think, act, and behave. The reflective nature 
of intelligence allows contemplation of past 
situations and experiences that provide 
for the configuration of thinking patterns, 
as well as a foundation on which to make 
future decisions based on resulting out¬ 
comes and emotions. 6 

A mindful leader will recognize the 
relationship between the natures of intelli¬ 


gence and implement activities and execute 
strategies that support and nurture those 
relationships. 7 Brain fitness must be a prior¬ 
ity for all and can be accomplished through 
physical exercise, health, and wellness. 
Teams that support a common purpose 
through goal building, visioning, and plan¬ 
ning should be established. Norms must be 
instituted so all members of a team know 
exactly what is expected of them and oth¬ 
ers. Open dialogue about goals, new areas 
of knowledge, risk taking, and challenges, 
as well as discussions surrounding vision 
and mission, should be a priority. Journal¬ 
ing, reflection, and the continual assess¬ 
ment of personal and organizational goals 
should be supported. Finally, group activi¬ 
ties outside of the organization, which often 
cultivate free-flowing discussions that are 
not burdened with processes, are often sub¬ 
stantially more productive and creative and 
should be encouraged. 

Novice to Expert 

Researchers have focused much effort 
toward the study of novice to expert perfor¬ 
mance in an attempt to identify the learning 
processes utilized by learners. 

One such model, the Dreyfus Model 
of Skills Acquisition, identifies five distin¬ 
guishable developmental phases of skills 
acquisition: novice, competent, profi¬ 
cient, expertise, and mastery. 8 This model 
explains that as learners progress through 
these phases or continuum, they depend 
less on abstract principles and more on 
experience. 

While there is substantial application of 
skills acquisition theories in fields such as 
health care, education, and aviation, there 
were no identifiable published works that 
apply a skills development and acquisition 
theory to law enforcement. The application 
of the Dreyfus Model of Skills Acquisition 
can fill that gap, describing a law enforce¬ 
ment officers progression through the 
continuum from novice to expert, with the 
ultimate goal of skills mastery. 

The application of the Dreyfus model 
to law enforcement allows police agencies 
to have a comprehensive understanding of 
the differing skill sets between officers who 
are novices and those who have achieved 
expert, or even mastery, performance. 
Since expertise is made up of differing skills 
and knowledge, allowing a "knowledge 
decomposition view of curriculum design" 
identifies those specific skills and knowl¬ 
edge, as well as connections with context, 
which must be covered in a precise order 
to assist the novice in becoming an expert. 9 
This model also allows the agency to define 
a desired level of competence and assess a 
learners progress in the development of the 


skills required in each competency. Addi¬ 
tionally, it can identify the specific learning 
needs and teaching techniques required 
at each stage of the learning continuum, 
which will provide learners with the best 
opportunities for success. 

The application of a skills acquisition 
model to law enforcement can provide a 
foundation for the thoughtful design of 
training and educational opportunities 
that offer the organization a more skilled, 
confident, and articulate workforce. In 
addition, it can aid in the development 
of career progression plans for officers, 
based on their level of skills develop¬ 
ment. A law enforcement agency can also 
assess its own internal performance and 
determine if the agency is living up to 
its stated vision and mission, identify the 
next level of achievement, and plan how 
to most effectively reach targeted goals, 
all of which may have future policy impli¬ 
cations. These policy implications may 
come in the way of curriculum or training 
standards revisions based on a review of 
employee performance and modifications 
to the field training program to include 
competencies and the requirements of 
those who wish to become field training 
officers. Stricter standards may be enacted 
regarding the qualifications one must hold 
prior to training law enforcement person¬ 
nel, and the need for a renewed effort on 
police recruitment may be brought to light 
to ensure only the most qualified police 
candidates are hired. 

When novice-level police officers enter 
the police academy to begin their training, 
they know little about the subjects being 
taught. Initial training focuses on funda¬ 
mentals, such as an overview of the law 
enforcement agency and the history of 
policing, all of which require no prior polic¬ 
ing knowledge or experience. Skills-based 
training, such as that pertaining to the 
use of firearms, defense and arrest tactics, 
and emergency driving, require the initial 
instruction focus on the objective elements 
that make up the skill and are taught with¬ 
out context. Each individual skill required 
in a particular competence is identified, 
discussed, and practiced until it can be per¬ 
formed at an acceptable level. 

As officers progress through their acad¬ 
emy training, they build on the objective 
and abstract principles of skills learned by 
applying the knowledge through involve¬ 
ment in problem-based learning and sce¬ 
nario training that occurs in a controlled 
environment and under the watchful eye of 
academy instructors. Academy training is 
progressive, and, as a result, the complex¬ 
ity and accompanying stress level of the 
exercises continue to intensify and build 
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throughout the duration of the training. Eventually, the scenarios 
will require officers to rely on all of the knowledge and decision- 
based skills they have learned throughout the academy, in addition 
to their communication and tactical skills. 

When police officers graduate from the police academy, they 
enter the field training portion of their careers. Field training is a 
process in which police officers learn the practical aspects of polic¬ 
ing and continue to assimilate into the profession of law enforce¬ 
ment. The new officers work daily with seasoned officers who 
assist them in applying the information and skills learned during 
the police academy to street patrol and real-life experiences. 

By the time police officers reach field training, they are at a 
level of competence based on their experience, which was gained 
through academy training consisting of lectures, scenario-based, 
and problem-based learning methods. This multiplicity of teaching 
methods allows the officers to identify patterns on which to base 
future recognition of similar aspects. 10 While police officers at a 
competence level require rules and constant monitoring, they have 
the ability to take the skills learned with limited context and apply 
them to the real world. 

Upon completion of field training, police officers are at a level 
of proficiency, have a grasp of relevant rules and procedures, and 
are able to apply their acquired knowledge and judgment to each 
situation. Their increased practice, which has come from repetition 
gained through daily police patrol, has presented them with a wide 
variety of whole situations. Proficiency consists of a step-by-step 
knowledge in which officers know what needs to be done accord¬ 
ing to the rules, but may not always understand the "holistic per¬ 
ception" of the situation they are faced with. 11 
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As police officers progress through the stage of proficiency, they 
begin to move away from their reliance on procedures and rules 
and are able to rely on their judgment and knowledge. By the time 
they reach expertise, their situational experiences are so vast that 
they begin to see beyond the step-by-step procedures, make intui¬ 
tive decisions, and recognize issues as being interrelated and not 
independent occurrences. 

There are occasions when officers exceed the level of expert 
and reach a point of mastery. This occurs when they subcon¬ 
sciously cease to focus on their performance and allow all of their 
mental energy to go to producing an immediate perspective and 
appropriate response. 12 Upon reaching mastery, "performance tran¬ 
scends even its usual high level," and, while the journey to mastery 
is extensive and difficult, organizations can support and nurture 
these efforts by ensuring employees are valued and encouraged. 13 

There are specific attributes that differentiate those who have 
achieved expert status versus those who have achieved mastery- 
deliberate practice and the willingness to take risks and go beyond 
the norm. 14 Deliberate practice occurs when learners are devoted to 
mastery and dedicate themselves to constant skill and knowledge 
development, which requires years of practicing the skill in ques¬ 
tion. Personal mastery involves learners who are in a continual 
learning mode and are willing to move beyond mere competence 
by leaving their safe zone to process and absorb many different 
levels and perspectives; they are "aware of their ignorance, their 
incompetence and their growth areas." 15 Often, those who strive to 
attain mastery will stand out and be alienated from others, which 
is an uncomfortable position; however, this risk must be taken as 
the learner continues to attain information and knowledge despite 
the conditions. 

Internal and External Factors Impacting the Human 
Capacity to Learn 

While it is important to understand the capacity of humans to 
think, learn, and achieve, leaders must also recognize those internal 
and external factors that may influence this capacity, one of which 
is locus of control. The theory of locus of control was developed 
by psychologist Julian Rotter through the framework of the social 
learning theory and identifies the way an individual will perceive 
responsibility for the outcome of a situation. The locus of control 
can be internal, in which an individual expects that a reinforcement 
or outcome to a behavior is contingent on his or her own behavior 
or characteristics, versus an external locus, in which an individual 
feels that outside factors, such as luck or fate, are at play in any 
given situation and nothing that the individual can do will change 
the results. 16 

There are significant differences between those with an internal 
locus versus those with an external locus. Numerous studies have 
identified that those individuals with a high internal locus of con¬ 
trol are higher achievers, have greater job efficiency, higher needs 
achievement, greater school success, greater attempts at mastering 
the environment, greater satisfaction with life, lower anxiety, and 
greater willingness to accept responsibility for their actions. Con¬ 
versely, those individuals with a higher external locus of control 
have a tendency to take extreme risks, have low persistence, and 
demonstrate unusual shifts in levels of aspiration in response to 
questions concerning academics, occupational, and cognitive situ¬ 
ations. Individuals with an external locus were also less effective 
than those with an internal locus in dealing with stress, anxiety, 
and depression. 17 

A fixed mind-set versus a growth mind-set is another factor that 
can impact one's capacity to learn and achieve. Carole Dweck, a 
leading researcher in the field of motivation, conducted numerous 
studies surrounding fixed and growth mind-sets and determined 


that, ultimately, it's not about ability, but about how different peo¬ 
ple perceive ability. 18 Those who feel ability is inherent and must 
be demonstrated have fixed mind-sets, while those who feel ability 
must be developed through knowledge and practice have growth 
mind-sets. Often people are unaware of their mind-sets, but they 
can become clearer based on behavior, especially in regards to fail¬ 
ure. Those who display a fixed mind-set view failure as a negative 
statement about them personally and their ability, while those with 
a growth mind-set have the ability to accept failure and realize that 
performance can be improved through further practice. 

Summary 

A learning organization requires that leaders be cognizant of 
the multi-dimensional natures of intelligence, as well as the differ¬ 
ing abilities of individuals and groups to think, learn, and achieve 
as they influence individuals and groups toward the realization of 
organizational goals. However, it is essential that this understand¬ 
ing is also paired with the ability to nurture these factors. This nur¬ 
turing can be accomplished through a thoughtful approach that 
encompasses all dimensions of intelligence and cognizance of the 
differing abilities of humans to learn and comprehend. ♦♦♦ 

Notes: 

4 Peter Senge, The Fifth Discipline: The Art and Practice of the Learning 
Organization (New York: Bantam Doubleday Dell Publishing Group, 
1990), 1. 

2 Michael Dickmann, Nancy Stanford-Blair, and Anthea Rosati-Bojar, 
Leading With the Brain in Mind: 101 Brain Compatible Practices for Leaders 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 2004). 

3 Michael Dickmann and Nancy Stanford-Blair, Mindful Leadership: A 
Brain-Based Framework (Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 2009). 

4 Dickmann, Stanford-Blair, and Rosati-Bojar, Leading. 

5 Dickmann and Blair, Mindful Leadership. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Dickmann, Stanford-Blair, and Rosati-Bojar, Leading. 

8 Hubert Dreyfus and Stuart Dreyfus, A Five-Stage Model of the Mental 
Activities Involved in Direct Skills Acquisition, Operations Research Center 
Report, University of California Berkeley (1980), http://www.dtic.mil/ 
dtic/tr/fulltext/u2/a084551.pdf (accessed April 10, 2015). 

9 Christian Schunn and Melissa Nelson, "Expert-Novice Studies: 

An Education Perspective," in Psychology of Classroom Learning: An 
Encyclopedia, eds. Eric M. Anderman and Lynley H. Anderman (Detroit, 
MI: MacMillan/Gale Cengage, 2009). 

10 Dreyfus and Dreyfus, A Five-Stage Model. 

n Ibid. 

12 Senge, Fifth Discipline. 

13 June Kaminski, "Theory Applied to Informatics: Novice to Expert," 
Canadian Journal of Nursing Informatics 5, no. 4 (2010), http://cjni.net/ 
journal/?p=967 (accessed April 10, 2015). 

14 Dreyfus and Dreyfus, A Five Stage Model. 

15 Senge, Fifth Discipline. 

16 Julian Rotter, "Internal Versus External Control of Reinforcement," 
American Psychologist 45, no. 4 (1990): 489-493, http://mres.gmu.edu/ 
readings/PSYC557/Rotterl990.pdf (accessed April 10, 2015). 

17 James Barren, "Use of Existential Phenomenological Counseling 
for Police Officers," Policing: An International Journal of Police Strategies & 
Management 28, no. 2 (2005): 255-268. 

18 Marina Krakovsky, "The Effort Effect," Stanford Magazine (March/ 
April 2007), http://alumni.stanford.edu/get/page/magazine/article/ 
?article_id=32124 (accessed April 10, 2015). 
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Full registration to IACP 2015 is limited to IACP members, qualified 
non-member guests, family members, and exhibitors. IACP 2015 is not 
open to the general public. 

To take advantage of discounted registration fees complete the 
attached registration form and return to the IACP with payment or 
register online through September 9, 2015. Beginning September 10, 
2015 ONLY online registrations will be accepted. Higher registration 
fees will apply. 

Registration fees must accompany the registration form; payment 
may be made by check, credit card or purchase order. Advance and 
on-site registration fees will be accepted in U.S. funds only and must 
be drawn on a U.S. bank. All credit card payments will be processed at 
IACP Headquarters in U.S. funds. 

Phone registrations are not accepted. Do not mail and fax your credit 
card information, as charges may be duplicated. Once your registration 
is processed, you will receive an e-mail confirmation which also serves 
as your only receipt. 


FIVE WAYS TO REGISTER 


1. Register Online 

Go to www.thelACPconference.org and click on REGISTER. 
Members will need your member number. Only credit card 
payments are accepted online. Internet registration opens on 
May 6, 2015 and will be open through the conference. 

2. Register by Fax or E-mail 

Fax completed forms with credit card payments or Purchase Orders 
to 703-836-4543. E-mail completed forms to conf2015@theiacp.org. 
Due to registration volume, we cannot confirm fax receipt. 

3. Register with a Check 

Send completed forms with checks to: 

IACP Conference Registration 
PO Box 62564 

Baltimore, MD 21264-2564 USA 

4. Register with Purchase Order 

Send completed forms with Purchase Orders to: 

IACP Conference Registration 
44 Canal Center Plaza, Suite 200 
Alexandria, VA 22314 USA 

5. Walk-in Registration begins October 23, 2015 

Walk-in registration opens Friday, October 23, 2015, at 1:00 p.m. 
at the McCormick Place West Convention Center, 2301 South Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois, USA. 


QUESTIONS? CALL 



REFUND POLICY STATEMENT 

All cancellations must be made in writing and mailed, faxed (703-836-4543), 
or e-mailed (conf2015@theiacp.org) to IACP headquarters. A penalty will apply. 
No telephone cancellations will be accepted. It will take a minimum of six 
weeks to receive a refund. A 25% penalty will be assessed on all cancellations 
postmarked or fax/email dated on or before September 30, 2015. A 50% penalty 
will be assessed on cancellations postmarked or fax/e-mail dated between 
October 1 - 20, 2015. No refunds will be issued on or after October 21,2015. 

No refunds will be given for no-shows. No refunds for Foundation Gala or Annual 
Banquet Tickets. Registration may be transferred to another person in your 
organization by written request to IACP prior to October 1,2015. After this date 
all changes must be made at the conference. Additional charges may apply. 


2015 REGISTRATION FEES 

On or Before 
September 9, 2015 
(Discounted Rates) 

September 10, 2015 
and After 

(Online Registration/ 
On-site) 

IACP Member* 

$350 

$425 

First Time 

IACP Member*# 

$295 

$370 

Non-member* 

$525 

$650 

Family Member*+ 

$125 

$125 

Children 6-18* 

$45 

$45 

Children 5 and under* 

FREE 

FREE 

Expo Pass for Public Safety < 

FREE 

FREE 

1-Day Pass A 


$85 

2-Day Pass A 


$160 

*Full conference registration fee includes access to All General Assemblies, workshops, receptions, 
Expo Hall Floor, Chief’s Night, and transportation between Official IACP hotels and the Convention 
Center. 

#The First Time IACP Member discounted rate must be taken at the time of the initial registration. 
Refunds cannot be given for incorrect registration submissions. 

-i-Family refers to a spouse or family member, not a business associate or fellow law enforcement 
colleague. ONLY the family member’s name, city, and state will appear on their badge. Family 
members do not receive certificates for workshops. 

A l-Day and 2-Day Pass Registration will begin online on September 10, 2015. Individuals may 
register for only ONE 1-Day Pass or 2-Day Pass. 

<Expo Hall registrants cannot purchase Chief’s Night tickets. 

Only IACP members can take advantage of the member registration rates. All IACP memberships 
are individual and non-transferable for conference registrations member rates. 


FREE EXPO PASS FOR PURLIC SAFETY PERSONNEL 

Sworn officers, first responders, and civilian employees of 
public safety and government agencies and the armed forces 
can register for complimentary access to the Expo Hall. 

Public Safety includes offices of police, sheriffs, EMS, fire 
service, hazmat and park rangers from federal, state, city, 
county, campus, and tribal agencies, and the armed forces. 
To qualify for this three-day Expo Hall-only pass, the recipient 
must work for the government or a public safety agency and 
will be required to show their credentials upon arrival. The 
IACP reserves the right to refuse ineligible registrations (Expo 
Hall registrants cannot purchase Chiefs Night tickets). 


FIRST TIME MEMRER ATTENDEES 


IACP members attending the Annual Conference for the first 
time can take advantage of a special discounted rate. IACP 
members attending for the first time pay $295 in advance and 
$370 on site. 

THIS IS A SAVINGS OF OVER 15%! 


MEMBERSHIP 

SAVE 15% to 29% off the Non-member rate - Join the 
IACP & Register at the First Time Member Rate 

Join the IACP now and save! Nonmembers may submit their 
IACP Member dues along with the First Time IACP Member 
registration fee ($295) by completing the membership portion 
of the registration form. 

Law enforcement professionals at every level qualify for 
membership in the IACP. Those in sworn command-level 
positions qualify for active membership; others are eligible for 
associate membership. See the IACP website for details. 
























ADVANCE REGISTRATION FORM 

October 24-27, 2015 I McCormick Place West I Chicago, IL 


lACPi 


j] Register on-line at www.thelACPconference.org 


PLEASE COMPLETE THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS. 

The information is being requested to enhance your experience at 
conference and will be used by the IACP and exhibitors to better 


USE THIS FORM TO SAVE ON REGISTRATON FEES UNTIL SEPTEMBER 9, 2015. 

BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 10, 2015 ONLY ONLINE REGISTRATIONS WILL BE ACCEPTED. 

Discounted Advance Registration Deadline: Must be Postmarked by September 9, 2015. 

CHECK ONE: 


understand your interests. 


1 . 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


How many sworn officers in your agency? 

A. 1-5 □ F. 100-249 

B. 6-15 □ G. 250-499 

C. 16-25 □ H. 500-999 

D. 26-49 □ I. 1,000 & above 

E. 50-99 □ J. N/A 


□ I am an IACP Member; Membership Number_□ I am a Non-Member 

□ I am applying now for Membership (Use Box “B” below to Join) 

□ I am the spouse or family member of_Their Member#_ 

Full Name_ 


2. What is the approximate population size of your city/ 
jurisdiction? 

□ A. Under 2,500 □ E. 100,000-249,999 

□ B. 2,500-9,999 □ F. 250,000-499,999 

□ C. 10,000-49,999 □ G. 500,000 & above 

□ D. 50,000-99,999 □ H. N/A 


First Name for Badge_ 

Title_ 

Agency/Organization_ 

Agency Address_ 

City_State_ 

Zip/Postal Code_Country_ 

Phone #_Fax #_ 

E-mail Address_ 

FAMILY — complete a duplicate registration form if using different payment method. + 
Name_ 


3. What best describes your function/assignment? 


□ A. Administration 

□ B. Field Operations 

□ C. Information Technology 

□ D. Patrol/Investigations/ 

Tactical 

□ E. Communications 

□ F. Training 


□ G. Fleet Management 

□ H. Purchasing 

□ I. Medical/Psychological 

□ J. Legal 

□ K. Retired 

□ L. Other (please specify) 

□ M.N/A 


4. What best describes your purchasing authority? 

□ A. Approve purchases □ D. Make suggestions 

□ B. Evaluate & recommend to others 

purchases □ E. End user only 

□ C. Develop specifications □ F. N/A 

for purchases 


Children (Under 18) Name(s) & Age(s) 


A. CHECK APPROPRIATE REGISTRATION TYPE 

□ IACP Member*: $350 □ Children 6-18*: $45 

□ First Time IACP Member*: $295 □ Children 5 & under*: FREE 

□ Non-member*: $525 □ Expo Pass for Public Safety Personnel: FREE 

□ Family Member*+: $125 

1 -DAY PASS & 2-DAY PASS REGISTRATION WILL OPEN ON-LINE SEPTEMBER 10TH. 


B. IACP DUES 

YES! I would like to join the IACP and take advantage of the First Timer Member Registration Rate of $295: 

□ Join □ Renewal (See the IACP website for membership benefits and criteria) 

□ Active Member: $150 □ Associate Member - Academic: $150 

□ Associate Member - General: $150 □ Associate Member - Service Provider: $250 

□ Associate Member - Leader of Tomorrow Sworn Officer: $75 


C. (OPTIONAL) BANQUET & FOUNDATION GALA TICKETS 


□ YES! I would like to Purchase Tickets for the 2015 
IACP Foundation Gala to be held on Saturday, 
October 24, 2015. 

Tickets $200 each # of tickets:_ 

No refunds. Pre-Conference ticket sales end October 21,2015. 


□ YES! I would like to Purchase Tickets for the Annual 
Banquet to be held on Tuesday, October 27, 2015. 

Tickets $100 each # of tickets:_ 

No refunds. Pre-Conference ticket sales end October 21,2015 
and will continue on-site October 23,2015. 


PAYMENT (No Registrations will be processed unless accompanied by payment in full.) 

TOTAL AMOUNT TO BE CHARGED (Add A, B & C): $_ 

□ Check. Make checks payable to IACP (U.S. dollars, drawn on U.S. banks only) and mail full payment (no cash) 
with completed form to: IACP Conference Registration, PO. Box 62564, Baltimore, Maryland USA 

□ Please charge my credit card: □ Visa □ MasterCard □ American Express □ Discover 

Acct. #_Exp. Date_ 

Cardholder’s Name_Billing Address_ 

Signature_ 


Fax completed form with credit card information to 703-836-4543. Do NOT mail and fax form—charges may be 
duplicated. Mail purchase order & registration form to: IACP Conference Registration, 44 Canal Center Plaza, 
Suite 200, Alexandria, VA 22314 USA. E-mail forms to conf2015@theiacp.org. 


Source Code: PCAdl 


5. Which best describes your Agency/Organization? 


□ A. Local 

□ 

H. Medical/Psychological 

□ B. State 

□ 

1. Non-profit 

□ C. County/Regional/ 

□ 

J. Consultant 

Special District 

□ 

K. Security 

□ D. Tribal 

□ 

L. Legal 

□ E. College/University 

□ 

M.Training 

□ F. Transportation 

□ N. Company 

□ G. Federal Government 

□ 

O. Other 

Agency/Military 

□ 

P. N/A 

6. In the next 12-24 months, which of these products or 

services does your organization plan to 

purchase/lease? (Check ALL that apply): 

□ A. Aircraft 

□ 

L. Professional/Consulting 

□ B. Armor/Protective 


Services 

Equipment 

□ 

M. Publication/Trade 

□ C. Awards/Badges/ 


Journal 

Challenge Coins 

□ 

N. Restraints 

□ D. Communications 

□ 

O. Software 

Equipment 

□ 

P. Testing Equipment 

□ E. Education/Training 

□ 

Q. Uniforms 

□ F. Investigation/ 

□ 

R. Unmanned Vehicles/ 

Surveillance/Detection 


Robotics 

□ G. Less-Lethal Weapons 

□ 

S. Vehicle Accessories 

□ H. Lighting 

□ 

T. Vehicles/Motorcycle/ 

□ 1. Mobile Technology 


ATV 

□ J. New Products 

□ 

U. Weapons/Firearms 

□ K. Personal/Tactical 

□ 

V. N/A 


Equipment 


7. How did you hear about IACP 2015? 

□ A. Have attended in the past 

□ B. Received brochure 

□ C. Received an e-mail 

□ D. A colleague told me about the conference 

□ E. Other (please specify)_ 

□ YES! I would like to receive e-mails from IACP exhibitors 
regarding their conference activities and products. 

*Full conference registration fee includes access to all general assemblies, workshops, 
receptions, Expo Hall, and Chief’s Night 

+Family refers to a spouse or family member, not a business associate or fellow law 
enforcement colleague. ONLY the family member’s name, city, and state will appear on their 
badge. Family members do not receive certificates for workshops. 


2015 



































HOTEL INFORMATION 
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HOTEL 

Distance to 
Convention 
Center 

Rates 
Starting At 

Shuttle 

Provided 

o 

Best Western 

Grant Park Hotel 

1.4 miles 

$161.00 

0 

o 

Burnham, 
a Kimpton Hotel 

3.5 miles 

$235.00 

0 

o 

Chicago Marriott Downtown 
Magnificent Mile 

3.7 miles 

$239.00 

e 

o 

Courtyard by Marriott 
Downtown Magnificent Mile 

3.4 miles 

$199.00 

s 

o 

Courtyard by Marriott 
Downtown/River North 

3.4 miles 

$209.00 

0 

o 

Doubletree by Hilton 
Chicago - Magnificent Mile 

3.2 miles 

$199.00 

0 

o 

Embassy Suites 
Chicago Downtown 

3.4 miles 

$199.00 

0 

o 

Embassy Suites 
Chicago Lakefront 

3.1 miles 

$219.00 

0 

o 

Hampton Inn Majestic 
Chicago Theatre District 

2.6 miles 

$209.00 

0 

© 

Hilton Chicago 

2.0 miles 

$255.00 

0 

© 

Hilton Garden Inn Chicago 
Downtown Magnificent Mile 

3.2 miles 

$209.00 

0 

© 

Homewood Suites by Hilton 
Chicago Downtown 

3.2 miles 

$199.00 

0 

© 

Hotel Chicago, 
Autograph Collection 

3.4 miles 

$225.00 

0 

© 

Hotel Rush 

(AC Hotel Chicago Downtown 
as of May 1) 

3.2 miles 

$173.00 

0 

¥ 

Hyatt Chicago 
Magnificent Mile 

3.4 miles 

$219.00 

0 

© 

Hyatt Regency Chicago 

3.0 miles 

$239.00 

0 

© 

Hyatt Regency 
McCormick Place 

Attached 

$269.00 

A 

© 

Inn of Chicago 
Magnificent Mile 

3.4 miles 

$179.00 

0 

© 

Intercontinental Chicago 
Magnificent Mile 

3.1 miles 

$229.00 

0 


Kinzie Hotel 

3.8 miles 

$239.00 

0 

¥ 

Loews Chicago 

3.2 miles 

$235.00 

0 

0 

Palmer House Hilton 

2.3 miles 

$235.00 

0 

© 

Renaissance Blackstone 
Chicago 

2.4 miles 

$225.00 

0 

© 

Residence Inn by Marriott 
River North 

3.3 miles 

$199.00 

0 

© 

Sheraton Chicago 

Hotel & Towers 

3.2 miles 

$239.00 

0 

© 

Silversmith Hotel 
Chicago Downtown 

2.3 miles 

$235.00 

0 

© 

Springhill Suites by Marriott 
River North 

3.3 miles 

$199.00 

0 

© 

Swissotel Chicago 

2.9 miles 

$239.00 

0 

© 

Westin Michigan Ave 

3.5 miles 

$229.00 

0 
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For more information and to book your hotel room today, visit 
www.thelACPconference.org or call onPeak at 1-866-524-7456 
Monday - Friday, 8:00 AM - 5:00 PM CST. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


This posting of new member applications is published 
pursuant to the provisions of the IACP Constitution & Rules, 
Article II, Section 2(c). If any active member in good standing 
objects to any application, written notice of the objection must 
be submitted to the executive director within 60 days of pub¬ 
lication. The application in question shall then be submitted 
to the Executive Committee and shall require the affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the members of that committee for 
admission of the applicant. 

The full membership listing can be found in the 
members-only area of the IACP website (www.theiacp.org). 


* Associate Members 

All other listings are active members. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Bagram Air Field—*Haqyar, Habibullah, Prosecutor 
Anti-Terrorism Prosecution Dept, Attorney General's Office, 
Justice Center in Parwan, Email: habibullahhaqyar@yahoo.com 

ARMENIA 

Yerevan—*Hovhannisyan, Karen, Founding Director, Legal 
Fortress LLC, 13 Sose St, Email: legal.fortress@yahoo.com 

CANADA 

Alberta 

Airdrie—*Currie, Kyla, Provincial Coordinator, RCMP, Drug 
Evaluation & Classification Program, 2 Highland Park Way, T4A 
0R1, Email: kyla.currie@rcmp-grc.gc.ca 

Calgary—Slater, Guy, Superintendent, Calgary Police 
Service, 511147 St NE, T3J 3R2, (403) 804-9055, Email: guy.slater@ 
calgarypolice.ca 

Standoff—*Brown, Joe, Staff Sergeant, Blood Tribe Police 
Service, PO Box 300,2 EMS Rd, TOL1YO, (403) 737-8813, Email: 
joe.brown@bloodtribepolice.com 

—*Many Fingers, Joseph, Staff Sergeant, Blood Tribe Police 
Service, P0 Box300,2 EMS Rd, TOL 1Y0, (403) 737-8806, Email: 
joseph.manyfingers@bloodtribepolice.com 

—*Melting Tallow, Kyle, Staff Sergeant, Blood Tribe Police 
Service, P0 Box 300,2 EMS Rd, TOL 1 YO, (403) 737-8807, Fax: 

(403) 737-2867, Email: k.meltingtallow@bloodtribepolice.com 

British Columbia 

Victoria—Morgan, Steve, Inspector, Saanich Police Dept, 

760 Vernon Ave, V8X 2W6, (250) 475-4364, Email: smorgan@ 
saanichpolice.ca 

Manitoba 

Winnipeg—*Genlik, Ken, Trauma and Relationship Expert, 
Empowering Police, 1311 Portage Ave Unit 201, R3G 0V3, (204) 
260-6717, Email: contact@empoweringpolice.com 

Ontario 

Brampton—Adams, Brian J, Deputy Chief of Police, Peel 
Regional Police, 7750 Hurontario St, L6V3W6, (905) 453-3311, 

Email: brian.adams@peelpolice.ca 

Cambridge—Thaler, Kevin J, Deputy Chief of Police, 

Waterloo Regional Police Service, 200 Maple Grove Rd, N3H 5M1, 
(519)650-8507, Fax: (519)650-8551, Email: kevin.thaler@wrps.on.ca, 
Web: www.wrps.on.ca 


CHINA 

Hong Kong—Chan, Tat Ming, Detective Chief Inspector, 
Hong Kong Police Organized Crime and Triad Bureau, Rm 2247 
22/F Arsenal House West Wing, 1 Arsenal St, Wanchai, 

Email: neil_chan@police.gov.hk 


ETHIOPIA 

Addis Ababa—Atsemie, Alemayehu, Head of Crime Inves¬ 
tigation, Addis Ababa Police Commission, Crime and Accident 
Investigation Dept, P0 Box 5647 


FINLAND 

Helsinki—Kurvinen, Janne, Border Security Expert, Finnish 
Border Guard Headquarters, Panimokatu 1,00131, Email: 
janne.kurvinen@raja.fi 


GHANA 

Accra—*Avotri, Jacqueline, Lawyer/Staff Officer, Economic 
and Organized Crime Office, Old Parliament House, High St 

INDIA 

New Delhi—Jain, Shobhit, Director Indian Revenue Service, 
Government of India Department of Commerce, Office of the 
Additional Commissioner of Customs, T3 Terminal Indira Gandhi 
Inti Airport, Email: shobhit.jain@nic.in 


ISRAEL 

Haifa—*Hochdorf, Zipora, Family Therapist, Nifradim, 
Lascov 32,34950,972 523211078, Email: zhochdorf@gmail.com 


JORDAN 

Mafraq City—Alharahsheh, Hakem, Captain, Preventive 
Security Detachment, Detachment Headquarters, Email: 
harranhakem@gmail.com 


KENYA 

Nairobi—Mule, Victor, Director of Public Prosecution/ 
Prosecution Attorney, Government of Kenya, P0 Box 20709-00100, 
Email: mulewamasii14@gmail.com 


KOREA, REPUBLIC OF 

Asan—*Sang, Ruijiao, Graduate Student Police Science, 
Soon Chun Hyang Univ, Unitopia 1013 Chungnam, 336-745,82 
1083885439, Email: silenceshah@naver.com 

Seodaemun-Gu—Park, Hyunjin, Inspector, Korean National 
Police Agency, 97 Tongil-ro, 12070, Email: hyunjin.rebecca.park@ 
gmail.com 


KUWAIT 

Kuwait—Alreshaid, Nasser, Prosecutor, Criminal Enforce¬ 
ment Affairs and Inti Cooperation, Khaldiyah Kuwait Block 2 St 29, 
House 9, Email: nasseralreshaid@gmail.com 


LATVIA 

Riga—Ulmanis, Ints, Deputy Chief, Department of Security 
Police, Kr Barona iela 99a, LV-1050, Email: ints@dp.gov.lv 


MALAWI 

Mzuzu—Kuyere, Griness, Inspector, Malawi Police 
Service, Northern Region Police Headquarters, P0 Box 16, 

Email: grinesskuyere@gmail.com 

MALDIVES 

Male—Rasheed, Hussain, Coast Guard Squadron Com¬ 
mander, Maldives National Defense Force, Force Headquarters, 
Email: huxenrashyd@gmail.com 

MONTENEGRO 

Podgorica—Radovic, Aleksandar, Undercover Unit Chief, 
Montenegro Police Directorate, Bui Svetog Petra Cetinjskog 22, 
20000, Email: cunma@t-com.me 

NEPAL 

Kathmandu—Bhattarai, Kamal, Director, Department of 
Immigration, Gurans Thunga Galli 11, Baneswor Height, Email: 
skamalr2005@yahoo.com 

NIGERIA 

Abeokuta—*Soboolu, Olayemi, Corps Assistant, Nigeria 
Security & Civil Defence Corps, Civil Defence College of Security 
Management, Oke Mosan, 2348034675528, Email: yemmydapy@ 
yahoo.com 

Abuja—David, Olabayiwa, Chief of Police, Nigeria Police 
Force, Police Barrack FCT, Email: olabayiwadave@gmail.com 
—Sini, Henry, Investigator, Department of State Security, 

1 Maitama Ave, Asokoro, Email: sinihenry@yahoo.com 
Apapa—Shuaibu, Sani, Chief Superintendent of Police, 
Nigeria Police Force, Western Ports, 234 8033038442, Email: 
shuaibusani55@gmail.com 

Asaba—Okezie Daniel, Iroakazi, Superintendent of Police, 
Nigeria Police Force, Delta State Command Headquarters, 
Okpanam Rd, 2348036808655, Email: okezie2874@gmail.com 
Ibadan—Mohammed, Aliyu, Assistant Superintendent 
of Police, Nigeria Police Force, Plot 3 Rd C Opposite Teachers 
House, Oluyole Estate, 234 8033942629, Email: aliyu4mohammed@ 
gmail.com 

Ikeja—*Akande, Bukola, Sergeant, Nigeria Police Force, 
Lagos State Taskforce, Behind KAI Office Alausa, 234 8123142692, 
Email: akandebukola.ab@gmail.com 

—*0dunowo, Opeoluwa, Enforcement and Examination 
Officer, Nigeria Customs Service, Nahco Courier International 
Airport Command, 234 8137736979, Email: opson2002@gmail.com 
—Umar Jada, Ali, Superintendent of Police, Nigeria Police 
Force, Lagos State Police Command, Adekunle Fajuyi Way, 

234 8037765226, Email: umardaj25@gmail.com 

Ikorodu—Aderolu, Bukola, Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, Nigeria Police Force, Police Divisional Headquarters, 
Email: bukolaaderolu@yahoo.com 

Lanlate—Famuyiwa, Olusegun, Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, Nigeria Police Force, Divisional Police Headquarters, 

Oyo State, 2347064639165, Email: segunfamuyiwa@gmail.com 
Obalende—*lmongirie, Emmanuel, Senior Sergeant, Nigeria 
Police Force, Police MSS, 11koyi Rd, 234 8033511774, Email: 
emmanuelgenerationng@gmail.com 

—Nnurum, Emmanuel, Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
Nigeria Police Force, Force Headquarters Annex, Kam Salem 
House, 2348025463000, Email: nnurumemmanuel@yahoo.com 
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—Omoigui, Xpress Sunny, Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
Nigeria Police Force, Force Headquarters Annex, Kam Salem 
House, 2348033375679, Email: sunny_omoigui@yahoo.com 
—*Oyewunmi, Kehinde Adegoke, CSO, Radio Nigeria, Force 
Headquarters Annex, Kam Salem House, 234 8023054211, Email: 
dejoyfulprince@yahoo.com 

SAUDI ARABIA 

Riyadh—*Alshalqan, Turki, Office Manager, Saudi Arabia 
Financial Investigations Unit, Mosfer Bin Goailan St, House No 7, 

11557, Email: tshlgal@safiu.moi.gov.sa 

SENEGAL 

Dakar—*Hane, Tafsir, Technical Adviser to the President, 
National Financial Information Processing Unit, VDN x Route du 
Front de Terre, 00221, Email: tafsir80@yahoo.fr 

SERBIA 

Belgrade—Mihajlovic, Dusan, Chief Inspector, Ministry of 
the Interior, Bureau for Inti Cooperation and European Integration, 
Buleva Mihajla Pupina 2,11000, Email: dusan.mihajlovic@ 
mup.gov.rs 


SLOVAKIA (SLOVAK REPUBLIC) 

Sobrance—Glezgo, Tomas, Director of Border and Alien 
Police in Sobrance, Presidium of the Police Force Border, 
Stefanikova 10,07301, Email: tomas.glezgo@minv.sk 

SPAIN 

Madrid—Lizana Cortopassi, Olga, Inspector/Chief of Inti 
Fugitive Unit, Comisaria General de Policia Judicial, Complejo 
Policial de Canillas, C/Julian Gonzalez Segador S/No, 28043, 
Email: olga.lizana@dgp.mir.es 

TAIWAN 

Taipei City—Mo, Tien-Hu, Director General, National 
Immigration Agency, Headquarters, 886 223889393 Ext 2007, 
Fax: 886 223111467, Email: socom@immigration.gov.tw, 

Web: www.immigration.gov.tw 


THAILAND 

Pathumwan—*Chaiyatat, Tatpicha, Legal Officer, 
Anti-Money Laundering Office, 422 Phayathai Rd, Wangmai, 

10330, Email: tchaiyatat@yahoo.com 

TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 

Couva—Batson, Brent, Traffic Safety Coordinator, Trinidad 
& Tobago Police Service, 37 Camden Ct, Camden Rd, 868 6787546, 
Email: brentbatson@gmail.com 

UNITED STATES 

Alabama 

Foley—Bullock, Thurston, Captain, Foley Police Dept, 200 
E Section Ave, 36535, (251) 952-4010 Ext 246, Email: tbullock@ 
foleypolice.org 

—White, David, Captain, Foley Police Dept, 200 E Section 
Ave, 36535, (251) 952-4010 Ext 243, Email: dwhite@foleypolice.org 
Hoover—Morrissette, Eddie M, Lieutenant/Commander, 
Hoover Police Dept, 100 Municipal Ln, 35216, (205)444-7619, Email: 
morrisse@ci.hoover.al.us, Web: www.hooverpd.com 

Alaska 

Juneau—*Hanzawa, Allison, Special Assistant to the 
Commissioner, Alaska Dept of Public Safety, PO Box 111200, 
99811-1200, (907) 465-5505, Email: allison.hanzawa@alaska.gov 
Seward—*Nickell, Alan D, Patrol Sergeant, Seward Police 
Dept, PO Box 167,99664, (907) 224-3338, Fax: (907) 224-8480, Email: 
anickell@cityofseward.net, Web: www.cityofseward.us 
—Valadez, Doreen R, Lieutenant, Seward Police Dept, 

PO Box 167,99664, (907) 224-3338, Fax: (907) 224-8480, Email: 
dvaladez@cityofseward.net, Web: www.cityofseward.us 


Arizona 

Casa Grande—*Price, Robert, Detective, Casa Grande Police 
Dept, 373 EVal Vista Blvd, 85122, (520) 421-8711 Ext 6062, Email: 
rprice@casagrandeaz.gov 

Paradise Valley—Horn, Michael, Lieutenant, Paradise 
Valley Police Dept, 6433 E Lincoln, 85253, Email: mhorn@ 
paradisevalleyaz.gov 

Phoenix—*Nelson, Matthew, Detective, Phoenix Police 
Dept, 620 W Washington St, 85003, (602) 262-1692, Email: 
azcandyman@yahoo.com 

Sacaton—Hernandez, Fernando, Commander, Gila River 
Police Dept, 639 W Seed Farm Rd, 85147, (520) 562-7139, Fax: (520) 
562-7050, Email: fernando.hernandez@gric.nsn.us 

Tucson—^Williams, Gregory, Partner, G Squared Consulting 
LLC, 3819 S Evans Blvd Ste 306,85714, (520) 203-4957, Email: 
greg.williams@thorshield.com 

California 

Anaheim—Dunn, Robert, Lieutenant, Anaheim Police 
Dept, 425 S Harbor Blvd, 92805, (714) 497-6330, Email: rdunn@ 
anaheim.net 

Bakersfield—Matson, Jason, Lieutenant, Bakersfield Police 
Dept, 1601 Truxtun Ave, 93301, (661) 327-7111, Email: jmatson® 
bakersfieldpd.us 

Chino—Comstock, Karen, Chief of Police, Chino Police Dept, 
5450 Walnut Ave, 91710, (909) 334-3074, Fax: (909) 334-3249, Email: 
kcomstock@chinopd.org, Web: www.chinopd.org 

Irvine—*Guichard, Stephane, Consultant, SG Consulting, 

17 Almeria, 92614, (206) 499-8980, Email: shguichard@gmail.com 
—Hutchison, Jeff D, Interim Chief of Police, Univ of 
California-lrvine Police Dept, 150 Public Services Bldg, 92697, 

(949) 824-1140, Fax: (949) 824-0150, Email: jhutchis@uci.edu, 

Web: www.uci.edu 

—*Karol, Donald, Director Office of Highway Safety, National 
Transportation Safety Board, 250 Lemon Grove, 92618, (202) 
320-8416, Email: donald.karol@ntsb.gov 

La Mesa—Vasquez, Walter W, Chief of Police, La Mesa 
Police Dept, 8085 University Ave, 91942, (619) 667-7515, Fax: 

(619) 667-7525, Email: wvasquez@ci.la-mesa.ca.us 

Laguna Beach—Farinella, Laura K, Chief of Police, Laguna 
Beach Police Dept, 505 Forest Ave, 92651, (949) 497-0385, Fax: 
(949)497-0775, Email: laura.farinella@longbeach.gov 
Los Angeles—*Monroe, Jana, Vice President of Global 
Security, Herbalife, 800 W Olympic Blvd Ste 406,90015, Email: 
janamo@herbalife.com 

Norwalk—Nunez, Joseph, Captain, Los Angeles Co Sheriff's 
Dept, 12440 E Imperial Hwy B-140,90650, (562) 335-8088, Email: 
jbnunez@lasd.org 

Oakland—Chew, Craig, Assistant Chief of Inspectors, 
Alameda Co District Attorney's Office, 1125 Fallon St Rm 201, 
94612, (510) 272-6282, Email: craig.chew@acgov.org 

—Knittel, Douglas, CALEA Sergeant, Alameda Co Sheriff's 
Office, 1401 Lakeside Dr 7th FI, 94612, (510) 208-9834, Email: 
dknittel@acgov.org 

Pleasanton—*Jovanovich, Stevan B, Founder & Chief Tech¬ 
nology Officer, IntegenX Inc, 5720 Stoneridge Dr Ste 300,94588, 
(925) 701-3480, Fax: (925) 574-7373, Email: stevanj@integenx.com, 
Web: www.integenx.com 

—*Wilson, Michael, Police Officer, Pleasanton Police Dept, 
PO Box 909,94566, (925) 931-5100 Ext 5120, Email: mwilson201@ 
att.net 

Porterville—Kroutil, Eric L, Chief of Police, Porterville 
Police Dept, 350 N D St, 93257, (559) 782-7402, Email: ekroutil® 
ci.porterville.ca.us, Web: www.portervillepolice.com 

San Francisco—Clark, Elizabeth, Lieutenant, Univ of Cali- 
fornia-San Francisco Police Dept, 654 Minnesota St, 94143-0238, 
(415)476-0905, Fax: (415) 502-4565, Email: elizabeth.clark@ucsf.edu 
—MeNiff, Kevin, Lieutenant, Univ of California-San Francisco 
Police Dept, 654 Minnesota St, 94143-0238, (415) 418-4428, Fax: 
(415)476-8205, Email: kevin.mcniff@ucsf.edu 

—Mendoza, Antonio Jr, Police Liaison Officer, Philippine 
Consulate General, 447 Sutter St Ste 512,94108, (415) 770-8399, 
Email: antonio.pinto.mendozajr.pnp@gmail.com 

San Jose—Kihmm, Michael, Lieutenant, San Jose Police 
Dept, 201W Mission St, 95110, (408) 219-6679, Email: 3102@ 
sanjoseca.gov 

—*Oberdorfer, Adam, Sergeant, Santa Clara Co Sheriff's 
Office, 55 W Younger Ave, 95110, Email: adam.oberdorfer@ 
sheriff.sccgov.org 


San Leandro—Torres, Luis, Captain, San Leandro Police 
Dept, 901 E 14th St, 94577, Email: ltorres@sanleandro.org 
Temecula—*Perrin, Ginette, Owner, Dr Ginette Perrin, 

28581 Old Town Front St, Ste 108,92590, (619) 955-2059, Fax: (760) 
645-7059, Email: gperrin10@yahoo.com, Web: www.drginette.com 
Twentynine Palms—Evans, John, Branch Chief Security and 
Intelligence, National Park Service, NPS LESES, 74485 National 
Park Dr, 92277, (760) 367-5548, Email: john_evans@nps.gov 
Walnut Creek—*Ledford, Chasity, Police Services Supervi¬ 
sor, Walnut Creek Police Dept, 1666 N Main St, 94596, (925) 
256-3567, Email: ledford@walnutcreekpd.com 

Colorado 

Breckenridge—*Mumford, Wes J, Sergeant, Summit Co 
Sheriff's Office, 501 N Park Ave, PO Box 210,80424, (970) 423-8908, 
Fax: (970) 453-7329, Email: wesm@co.summit.co.us, Web: 
www.co.summit.co.us 

Simla—Roberts, Joseph, Chief of Police, Simla Police 
Dept, 202 Sioux Ave PO Box 237,80835, (719) 541-3900, Email: 
chiefjoeroberts@fairpoint.net 

Vail—*Botkins, Christopher M, Sergeant, Vail Police Dept, 

75 S Frontage Rd, 81657, (970) 479-2210, Fax: (970) 479-2216, Email: 
cbotkins@vailgov.com, Web: www.vailgov.com 

—*Causey, Luke J, Sergeant, Vail Police Dept, 75 S Frontage 
Rd, 81657, (970) 479-2210, Fax: (970) 479-2216, Email: lcausey@ 
vailgov.com, Web: www.vailgov.com 

—*Dill, Justin D, Sergeant, Vail Police Dept, 75 S Frontage 
Rd, 81657, (970) 479-2210, Fax: (970) 479-2216, Email: jdill@ 
vailgov.com, Web: www.vailgov.com 

—*Tice, Jessica L, Sergeant, Vail Police Dept, 75 S Frontage 
Rd, 81657, (970) 479-2210, Fax: (970) 479-2216, Email: jmayes@ 
vailgov.com, Web: www.vailgov.com 

Westminster—*Barnes, David, President, Isotec Security 
Inc, 6424 W91st Ave, 92653, (720) 545-2816, Email: dbarnes@ 
isotecinc.com 

Connecticut 

Wallingford—Wright, William J, Chief of Police, Wallingford 
Police Dept, 135 N Main St, 06492, (203) 294-2828, Fax: (203) 
294-2858, Email: wwright@wallingfordpd.org 

District of Columbia 

Washington—Bagley, Mike, Captain, Federal Reserve Board, 
20th & C St NW, 20551, (202) 974-7013, Email: michael.e.bagley® 
frb.gov 

—*Carter, Elizabeth W, Senior Director, The Chertoff Group, 
1399 New York Ave NW, Ste 900,20005, (202) 415-9766, Fax: (202) 
330-5505, Email: elizabeth.carter@chertoffgroup.com, Web: 
www.chertoffgroup.com 

—Rouscher, Steven, Inspector, U.S. Secret Service, 950 H 
St NW Ste 3000,20223, (202) 757-4801, Email: steven.rouscher@ 
usss.dhs.gov 

Florida 

Boca Raton—Brammer, Sean, Deputy Chief of Police, Florida 
Atlantic Univ Police Dept, 777 Glades Rd Bldg 69,33431,(561) 
297-3503, Email: sbrammer@fau.edu 

—*Perillo, Benjamin A, Forensic Law Enforcement Consul¬ 
tant, B A Perillo Consulting LLC, 10833 King Bay Dr, 33498, (561) 
376-5391, Fax: (561)488-3007, Email: perilloconsult@aol.com 
Fort Myers—*Culver, Keegan, Psychologist, Keegan R Culver 
Psyd LLC, 4461 Camino Real Way, 33966, (917) 545-5217, Email: 
keegan.culver@yahoo.com 

High Springs—Anterio, Jack J, Chief of Police, High Springs 
Police Dept, 110 NW Second Ave, 32643-0162, (386) 454-1415, 

Fax: (386) 454-7801, Email: janterio@highsprings.us, Web: www 
.highsprings.us 

Jacksonville—Davison, Michael, Police Lieutenant, 
Jacksonville Sheriff's Office, 501 E Bay St, 32202, (904) 470-8908, 
Email: michael.davison@jaxsheriff.org, Web: www.jaxsheriff.org 
Lauderdale By The Sea—Wood, Frederick E, Captain/District 
Chief, Broward Co Sheriff's Office, 4513 N Ocean Dr, 33308, (954) 
640-4241, Email: fred_wood@sheriff.org, Web: www.sheriff.org 
Miami—Drake, Herb, Assistant Special Agent in Charge, 
ATF/Justice, 11410 NW 20th St Ste 200,33172, (787) 421-4436, 

Email: herbert.drake@atf.gov 

Miramar—Levine, Jeffrey, Major, Miramar Police Dept, 

3064 N Commerce Pkwy, 33025, (954) 602-4068, Email: jlevine® 
miramarpd.org, Web: www.miramarpd.org 
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—Savaiko, John, Major, Miramar Police Dept, 3064 N 
Commerce Pkwy, 33025, (954) 602-4049, Email: jsavaiko@ 
miramarpd.org, Web: www.miramarpd.org 

Naples—Barkley, John, Captain, Naples Police Dept, 355 Riv¬ 
erside Cir, 34102, (239) 213-4853, Email: jbarkley@naplesgov.com 
New Smyrna Beach—Coffin, Mike, Chief of Police, New 
Smyrna Beach Police Dept, 246 Industrial Park Ave, 32168, (386) 
424-2234, Fax: (386) 424-2255, Email: mcoffin@cityofnsb.com, 

Web: www.cityofnsb.com/police 

Orlando—*Mouton, Christine, Director Victim Services, 

Univ of Central Florida, 12201 Research Pkwy Ste 450,32826, 

(407) 823-1894, Email: christine.mouton@ucf.edu 

Sarasota—Thorpe, Charles M, Captain Investigations 
Bureau, Sarasota Co Sheriff's Office, 2071 Ringling Blvd, 34237, 
(941) 861-4258, Fax: (941) 861 -4958, Email: cthorpe@scgov.net, 
Web: www.sarasotasheriff.org 

St. Petersburg—Previtera, James, Assistant Chief of Police, 
St Petersburg Police Dept, 1300 First Ave N, 33705, Email: 
james.previtera@stpete.org 

Georgia 

Brunswick—*Rothe, Kirt, Senior Vice President, Spec Ops 
Communication, 302 Oak Grove Island Dr, 31523, (912) 270-3498, 
Email: kirt@specopscomm.com 

Chamblee—Ford, Ernesto, Captain, Chamblee Police 
Dept, 3518 Broad St, 30341, (678) 763-5017, Email: eford@ 
chambleega.gov 

Dacula—*Kennedy, David, Senior Industry Consultant, 

SAS Institute, 2727 High Creek Run, 30019, (678) 490-4205, 

Email: david.kennedy@sas.com 

Dalton—Phillips, Thomas, Division Commander, Dalton 
Police Dept, 301 Jones St, 30720, (706) 278-9085 Ext 9205, Email: 
tlphillips234@gmail.com 

Douglasville—*Howell, Mike, Sergeant, Douglas Co Sheriff's 
Office, PO Box 2081,30133, (770) 920-4915, Email: mhowell@ 
sheriff.douglas.ga.us 

Forsyth—Wigginton, Chris G, Director, GA Public Safety Train¬ 
ing Center, 1000 Indian Springs Dr, 31029, (478) 993-4405, Fax: (478) 
993-4407, Email: cwigginton@gpstc.org, Web: www.gpstc.org 
Gainesville—Martin, Carol, Chief of Police, Gainesville Police 
Dept, 701 Queen City Pkwy SW, 30501, (770) 531-2667, Email: 
cmartin@gainesville.org 

Jonesboro—Parker, Alan, Major, Clayton Co Public Schools 
Police, 1098 Fifth Ave, 30075, (404) 825-7899, Email: alan.parker@ 
clayton.k12.ga.us 

Lagrange—*Todd, Jeffrey M, City Attorney/Police Legal 
Advisor, Lewis Taylor & Todd PC, PO Box 1027,205 N Lewis St Ste 
3,30240, (706) 882-2501, Fax: (706) 882-4905, Email: jtodd@lttpc.com 
Lawrenceville—Ogburn, Robert M, Battalion Chief, Gwinnett 
Co Fire & Emergency Services, 408 Hurricane Shoals Rd NE, 
30046, (678) 518-4800, Email: robert.ogburn@gwinnettcounty.com 
Metter—Seckinger, Mack, Chief of Police, Metter 
Police Dept, 10 W Candler St, 30439, (912) 685-5437, Email: 
chiefseckinger@metterpd.com 

Peachtree City—Pye, Stanley, Interim Chief of Police/ 
Captain, Peachtree City Police Dept, 350 S Hwy 74,30269, 

(770) 487-8866, Email: spye@peachtree-city.org 

Savannah—Kamentz, David M, Resident Agent in Charge, 
ATF/Justice, 56 Park of Commerce Blvd Ste B, 31405, (912) 
650-6550, Fax: (912) 650-6551, Email: david.kamentz@atf.gov 
Stone Mountain—Smith, Donald, Director, DeKalb Co 
School District Dept of Public Safety, 5861 Memorial Dr, East 
DeKalb Campus, 30083, (678) 676-1810, Email: donald_smith@ 
dekalbschoolsga.org 

Hawaii 

Schofield Barracks—Dewey, Larry, Commander, 19th 
Military Police Battalion (CID), Bldg 1411 1045 Kelly Rd, 96857, 

(808) 656-3387, Email: larry.c.dewey.mil@mail.mil 

Illinois 

Chicago—*Goldberg, Kevin, Student, Adler Univ, 425 W Surf 
No 115,60657, (314) 620-8181, Email: kgoldberg@my.adler.edu 
Gurnee—Campbell, Saundra, Deputy Chief of Police, Gurnee 
Police Dept, 100 N O'Plaine Rd, 60031, (847) 599-7050, Fax: (847) 
244-8678, Email: saundrac@police.gurnee.il.us 

—Meyer, William, Commander, Gurnee Police Dept, 

100 N O'Plaine Rd, 60031, (847) 599-7050, Fax: (847) 244-8678, 

Email: billjm@police.gurnee.il.us 


Round Lake Beach—Hare, David, Chief of Police, Round Lake 
Beach Police Dept, 1947 Municipal Way, 60073, (847) 546-2127 Ext 
122, Email: dhare@rlbeach.org 

Silvis—Vanklaveren, Mark, Chief of Police, Silvis Police 
Dept, 1040 First Ave, 61282, (309) 792-1841, Email: mvanklaveren@ 
silvispd.org 

Indiana 

Jeffersonville—Jones, Bradly D, Chief Deputy, Clark Co 
Sheriff's Office, 501 E Court Ave Ste 159,47130, (812) 283-4471, 

Fax: (812) 280-5608, Email: bjones@clarkcosheriff.com 

Kouts—Smith, James, Town Marshal, Kouts Police Dept, PO 
Box 505,210 S Main St, 46347, (219) 766-2332, Email: koutspd@ 
hotmail.com 

Iowa 

Des Moines—Altes, Benjamin, Lieutenant, Polk Co Sheriff's 
Office, 1985 NE 51st PI, 50313, (515) 323-5450, Fax: (515) 323-5473, 
Email: benjamin.altes@polkcountyiowa.gov 

—Conley, Tom, Commander, U.S. Navy Police, 15114 Prairie 
Ave, 50323, (515)240-7171, Email: alpha1actual@gmail.com 
Fairfield—Thomas, David A, Chief of Police, Fairfield Police 
Dept, 1200 W Grimes, 52556, (641) 472-4146, Fax: (641) 472-7268, 
Email: dthomas@jeffersoncoiowa.com 

Iowa City—Visin, David, Interim Assistant VP/Director of 
Public Safety, Univ of Iowa Dept of Public Safety, 808 University 
Capitol Centre, 52242, (319) 335-5026, Email: dave-visin@uiowa.edu 
West Des Moines—*Areges, Steven, Sergeant, West Des 
Moines Police Dept, 250 Mills Civic Pkwy, 50265, (515) 222-3341, 
Email: steven.areges@wdm.iowa.gov 

West Union—Walker, Mathew, Chief of Police, West Union 
Police Dept, 612 Hwy 150 S, PO Box 151,52175, (563) 422-7292, 
Email: walker@wupd.com 

Kansas 

Gardner—Pruetting, James N, Chief of Police, Gardner 
Police Dept, 440 E Main St, 66030, (913) 208-3148, Email: jpru 
etting@gardnerkansas.gov, Web: www.gardnerkansas.gov 
Parsons—Sharp, Jason, Chief of Police, Parsons Police Dept, 
217 N Central, 67357, (620)421-7060, Email: jsharp@parsonspd.com 
Topeka—Moon, Randy D, Lieutenant Colonel, Kansas Hwy 
Patrol, 122 SW Seventh St, 66603, (785) 268-6800, Email: rmoon@ 
khp.ks.gov 

Kentucky 

Alexandria—Sorrell, Craig P, Chief of Police/Colonel, Camp¬ 
bell Co Police Dept, PO Box 6,41001, (859) 547-3100, Email: csor 
rell@campbellcountyky.org, Web: www.campbellcountyky.org 
—Straman, Todd A, Assistant Chief of Police/Lieutenant 
Colonel, Campbell Co Police Dept, PO Box 6,41001, (859) 547-3100, 
Fax: (859) 547-3129, Email: tastraman@campbellcountyky.org, 

Web: www.campbellcountyky.org 

Anchorage—Hayes, Dean, Chief of Police, Anchorage Police 
Dept, 11506 Park Rd, 40223, Email: dean.hayes@cityofanchorage.org 
Lexington—Dolen, Kevin, Lieutenant, Univ of Kentucky Police 
Dept, 305 Euclid Ave, 40508, (859) 218-2310, Email: kevin.dolen@ 
uky.edu 

—Matlock, Tom, Captain Crisis Management & Prepared¬ 
ness, Univ of Kentucky Police Dept, 305 Euclid Ave, 40508, (859) 
259-3815, Email: thomas.matlock@uky.edu 

Morgantown—Swiney, Charles E, Chief of Police, Morgan¬ 
town Police Dept, 117 N Main St, 42261, (270) 526-2040, Fax: 

(270) 526-0551, Email: cswiney@morgantown-ky.com, Web: 
www.morgantown-ky.org 

Louisiana 

Brusly—Lefeaux, Jonathan J, Chief of Police, Brusly Police 
Dept, PO Box 750,70719, (225) 749-2970, Fax: (225) 749-2366, 

Email: jlefeaux@bruslyla.com 

Maine 

Ellsworth—Coleman, Christopher J, Chief of Police, 

Ellsworth Police Dept, 1 City Hall Plaza, 04605, (207) 667-2133, 

Email: ccoleman@ellsworthmaine.gov 

Maryland 

Baltimore—Benden, Steven, Group Commander, Maryland 
Air National Guard, 2701 Eastern Blvd, 21014, (443) 992-8300, 

Email: steven.benden@ang.af.mil 


—*Loeffler, Derek, Sergeant, Baltimore Police Dept, 242 W 
29th St, 21211, (443) 676-5929, Email: derek.loeffler@gmail.com 
Bel Air—Bodway, Steven E, Colonel, Harford Co Sheriff's 
Office, 45 S Main St, 21014, (410) 836-5234, Fax: (410) 879-2782, 
Email: bodways@harfordsheriff.org, Web: www.harfordsheriff.org 
—*Capasso, Michael R, Warden, Harford Co Sheriff's Office, 
45 S Main St, 21014, (443) 567-7224, Fax: (410) 638-4896, Email: 
capassom@harfordsheriff.org, Web: www.harfordsheriff.org 
—Gahler, Jeffrey R, Sheriff, Harford Co Sheriff's Office, 45 S 
Main St, 21014, (410) 836-5400, Fax: (410) 879-2782, Email: gahlerj® 
harfordsheriff.org, Web: www.harfordsheriff.org 

—Gullion, Harold M, Major, Harford Co Sheriff's Office, 

45 S Main St, 21014, (410) 638-3077, Fax: (410) 638-4896, Email: 
gullionm@harfordsheriff.org, Web: www.harfordsheriff.org 
—*Robey, Erik S, Community & Legislative Liaison, 

Harford Co Sheriff's Office, 45 S Main St, 21014, (443) 567-7100, 

Fax: (410) 879-2782, Email: robeye@harfordsheriff.org, Web: 
www.harfordsheriff.org 

College Park—*Link, Carl, Student Police Aide, Univ of 
Maryland Dept of Public Safety, 7569 Baltimore Ave, 20742, 

(443) 510-1630, Email: calink@umd.edu 

Frederick—*Schwarzbach, Daniel, Executive Director/CEO, 
Airborne Law Enforcement Assn, 50 Carroll Creek Way Ste 260, 

21701, (301) 631 -2406, Email: dschwarzbach@alea.org 

Germantown—Ravida, Bob, Lieutenant, Montgomery Co 
Police Dept, 20000 Aircraft Dr, 20874, Email: robert.ravida@ 
montgomerycountymd.gov 

Millersville—Silverman, Jeffrey, Acting Captain, Anne 
Arundel Co Police Dept, 8495 Veterans Hwy, 21108, (410) 591-2890, 
Email: jsilverman@aacounty.org 

Pikesville—Herman, Laura, Major, Maryland State Police, 
1201 Reisterstown Rd, 21208, (410) 653-4214, Email: laura.herman@ 
maryland.gov 

Salisbury—Kolb, Scott A, Major, Salisbury Police Dept, 

699 W Salisbury Pkwy, 21801, (410) 548-3165, Email: skolb@ 
salisburypd.com 

—Meienschein, David T, Colonel, Salisbury Police Dept, 699 
W Salisbury Pkwy, 21801, (410) 548-3165, Email: dmeienschein@ 
salisburymd.com 

Towson—Brown, Jan, Captain, Baltimore Co Police Dept, 

700 E Joppa Rd, 21286, (410) 887-5901, Email: jrbrown@ 
baltimorecountymd.gov 

Massachusetts 

Beverly—*Kelly, Laurence M, Clinical Psychologist, North 
Shore Counseling Center, 900 Cummings Center Ste 324-S, 01915, 
(603) 714-4771, Fax: (978) 927-1758, Email: laurencemkelly@ 
gmail.com, Web: www.nscc-inc.com 

Chicopee—*Wilk, Michael, Patrolman/Public Information 
Officer, Chicopee Police Dept, 110 Church St, 01020, (413) 594-1744, 
Fax: (413) 594-1691, Email: mwilk@chicopeepolice.com, Web: 
www.chicopeepolice.com 

Danvers—Lovell, James, Lieutenant, Danvers Police 
Dept, 120 Ash St, 01923, (978) 777-1213 Ext 6, Email: lovellj@ 
mail.danvers-ma.org 

Fitchburg—Martineau, Ernest F, Chief of Police, Fitchburg 
Police Dept, 20 Elm St, 01420, (978) 345-9656, Email: emartineau@ 
fitchburgpolice.com 

Hadley—Mason, Michael, Chief of Police, Hadley Police 
Dept, 15 East St, 01035, (413) 584-0883, Fax: (413) 582-9053, 

Email: masonm@hadleyma.gov 

Lynn—Vail, Michael P, Captain-Professional Standards, 

Lynn Police Dept, 300 Washington St, 01902, (781) 598-2000, 

Fax: (781) 598-5645, Email: michvail@lynnpolice.org, Web: 
www.lynnpolice.org 

Shirley—Goulden, Thomas J, Chief of Police, Shirley Police 
Dept, 11 Keady Way, 01464, (978) 425-2642, Fax: (978) 425-2648, 
Email: tgoulden@shirley.mapd.org 

Somerville—Vivolo, Carmine C, Lieutenant, Somerville Police 
Dept, 220 Washington St, 02143, (617) 625-1600, Fax: (617) 629-2809, 
Email: cv209@comcast.net 

Michigan 

Detroit—Richter, Jason, Chief Inspector, U.S. Marshals 
Service, 231W Lafayette Blvd 1M, 48226, (313) 234-5685, Email: 
jason.richter@usdoj.gov 

Flat Rock—Leacher, John L, Chief of Police, Flat Rock Police 
Dept, 25500 Gibralter Rd, 48134, (734) 782-0636, Fax: (734) 782-2402, 
Email: chief@flatrockmi.org 
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Grand Rapids—Kiddle, David G, Deputy Chief of Police, 

Grand Rapids Police Dept, 1 Monroe Center St NW, 49503, 

(616) 456-3367, Fax: (616) 456-3490, Email: dkiddle@grcity.us, 

Web: www.grcity.us 

—Savage, Daniel T, Deputy Chief of Police, Grand Rapids 
Police Dept, 1 Monroe Center St NW, 49503, (616) 456-3619, 

Email: dsavage@grcity.us, Web: www.grcity.us 

—Wills, David W, Chief of Police, Gerald Ford International 
Airport Police, 5500 44th St SE, 49512, (616) 233-6010, Fax: (616) 
233-6014, Email: dwills@grr.org 

Rochester—Gordon, Mark B, Chief of Police, Oakland Univ 
Police Dept, 2200 N Squirrel Rd, 48309, (248) 370-3000, Fax: (248) 
370-3403, Email: mbgordon@oakland.edu 

Saginaw—*Przybylski, MarkT, Sergeant, Saginaw Co Sher¬ 
iff's Office, 618 Cass St, 48602, (989) 790-5404, Fax: (989) 797-6768, 
Email: mprzybylski@saginawcounty.com 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis—*Young, Walter W, Student, Capella Univ, 

225 S Sixth St 9th FI, 55402, (908) 548-3730, Email: walterwyoungjr@ 
gmail.com 

Robbinsdale—Franzen, James, Chief of Police, Robbinsdale 
Police Dept, 4101 Hubbard Ave N, 55422, (763) 531-1222, Email: 
jfranzen@ci.robbinsdale.mn.us 

Saint Paul—Modzelewski, James, Special Agent in Charge, 
ATF/Justice, 30 E Seventh St Ste 1900,55101, (651) 726-0160, Email: 
james.modzelewski@atf.gov 

Welch—Wells, James A, Captain, Prairie Island Tribal Police 
Dept, 1960 Island Blvd, 55089, (651) 267-4080, Fax: (651) 267-4008, 
Email: james.wells@piic.org 

Mississippi 

Brandon—Scarborough, Jason S, Assistant Chief, Hinds 
Community College Police, 211 Loydale Dr, 39047, (601) 953-6423, 
Fax: (601) 857-3883, Email: jason.scarborough@hindscc.edu 

Missouri 

Clayton—Bass, Donald P, Detective Lieutenant, Clayton 
Police Dept, 10 S Brentwood Blvd, 63105, (314) 290-8409, Fax: 

(314) 863-0285, Email: dbass@claytonmo.gov 

—Glenn, Stewart P, Captain, Clayton Police Dept, 10 S 
Brentwood Blvd, 63105, (314) 290-8408, Fax: (314) 863-0285, Email: 
sglenn@claytonmo.gov 

Warrensburg—*Deboard, Donald, Ignition Interlock Monitor, 
Univ of Central Missouri, 1200 S Holden, 64093, (660) 543-8004, 

Fax: (660) 543-4574, Email: deboard@ucmo.edu 

Wentzville—Right, Joseph, Lieutenant, Wentzville Police 
Dept, 1019 Schroeder Creek Blvd, 63385, (636) 639-2128, Email: 
joseph.right@wentzvillemo.org 

Montana 

Missoula—McDermott, T J, Sheriff, Missoula Co Sheriff's 
Dept, 200 W Broadway, 59802, (406) 258-3303, Fax: (406) 721 -8575, 
Email: tjmcdermott@co.missoula.mt.us 

Poison—Nash, Wade, Chief of Police, Poison City Police 
Dept, PO Box 238 City Hall, 59860, Email: chief@cityofpolson.com 
Thompson Falls—*Burwell, Ernest, Owner, Police Consulting, 
PO Box 2083,59873, (406) 531-9223, Email: ewbk94@gmail.com 

Nevada 

Carson City—Muth, Jackie D, Deputy Director, Nevada Dept 
of Public Safety, 555 Wright Way, 89711, (775) 684-4556, Fax: (775) 
684-4809, Email: jmuth@dps.state.nv.us, Web: www.dps.nv.gov 

New Hampshire 

Dublin—Sullivan, Stephen E, Chief of Police, Dublin Police 
Dept, PO Box 283,03444, (603) 563-8411, Fax: (603) 563-5041, 

Email: ssullivan@townofdublin.org 

Lincoln—*DeLuca, Joseph, Sergeant, Lincoln Police 
Dept, 148 Main St PO Box 488,03251-0488, (603) 745-2238, 

Fax: (603) 745-8694, Email: sgt.deluca@lincolnnhpd.org, Web: 
www.lincolnnhpd.org 

—*Meier, Jeffrey, Sergeant, Lincoln Police Dept, 148 Main St 
PO Box 488,03251 -0488, (603) 745-2238, Fax: (603) 745-8694, Email: 
sgt.meier@lincolnnhpd.org, Web: www.lincolnnhpd.org 
—*Stevens, Michael, Officer, Lincoln Police Dept, 

148 Main St PO Box 488,03251-0488, (603) 745-9000, Fax: 

(603) 745-8694, Email: stevensm.lincolnpd@gmail.com, 

Web: www.lincolnnhpd.org 


—*Ulwick, William, Detective, Lincoln Police Dept, 148 Main 
St PO Box 488,03251 -0488, (603) 745-2238, Fax: (603) 745-8694, 
Email: detectiveulwick@gmail.com, Web: www.lincolnnhpd.org 

New Jersey 

Bayonne—Rogers, Walter, Captain, Bayonne Police Dept, 

630 Ave C, 07002, (201) 232-8163, Fax: (201) 858-6932, Email: 
wmr121@hotmail.com 

Brigantine—Reed, Timothy J, Chief of Police, Brigantine 
Police Dept, 1417 W Brigantine Ave, 08203, (609) 266-7414, 

Fax: (609) 266-6445, Email: treed@brigantinebeachnj.com, 

Web: www.brigantinepolice.org 

Camden—Handy, Albert, Captain, Camden Co Police Dept, 
800 Federal St, 08103, (856) 418-4247, Email: handy553@gmail.com 
Remington—Aycock, Roy E, Deputy Chief, Hunterdon Co 
Prosecutor's Office, 65 Park Ave PO Box 756,08822, (908) 788-1129, 
Email: raycock@co.hunterdon.nj.us 

Hoboken—Ferrante, Kenneth F, Chief of Police, Hoboken 
Police Dept, 1 Police Plaza, 07030, (201)420-2002, Fax: (201) 
714-9415, Email: ferrantek@hobokenpd.org, Web: www 
.hobokenpd.com 

Longport—Culmone, Frank, Chief of Police, Longport 
Police Dept, 2305 Atlantic Ave, 08403, (609) 822-2371, Email: 
culmone_frank@longportpd.org 

Manchester—Parker, Lisa D, Chief of Police, Manchester 
Twp Police, 1 Colonial Dr, 08759, (735) 657-2009 Ext 4100, 

Fax: (732)323-8804, Email: lparker@manchestertwp.com, 

Web: www.manchesterpolicenj.com 

Metuchen—Irizarry, David Q, Chief of Police, Metuchen 
Police Dept, 500 Main St, 08840, Email: dirizarry@metuchenpd.org 
Morristown—Speirs, John R, Chief of Investigations, Morris 
Co Prosecutor's Office, PO Box 900,07963-0900, (973) 285-6245, 

Fax: (973) 631 -5326, Email: jspeirs@co.morris.nj.us, Web: 
www.morrisprosecutors.org 

New Milford—Ramaci, Frank, Chief of Police, New Milford 
Police Dept, 930 River Rd, 07646, (201) 261-1400, Fax: (201) 

261-1548, Email: framaci@newmilfordboro.com, Web: 
www.newmilfordnjpd.org 

Newark—*An we r, Hafiz Muhammad Moin, Post Graduate 
Student, Rutgers School of Dental Medicine, 110 Bergen St, 07101, 
(201)356-7377, Email: anwerhm@shrp.rutgers.edu 

Newton—Danielson, Eric C, Chief of Police, Andover Twp 
Police Dept, 134 Newton-Sparta Rd, 07860, (973) 383-5544, Fax: 
(973) 383-6124, Email: edanielson@atpd.org, Web: www.atpd.org 
Point Pleasant—Larsen, Richard, Chief of Police, Point Pleas¬ 
ant Police Dept, 2233 Bridge Ave, 08742, (732) 892-0060 Ext 210, 

Fax: (732) 892-0310, Email: rlarsen@ptboropd.com 

Weehawken—Kelly, Sean, Lieutenant, Weehawken Police 
Dept, 400 Park Ave, 07086, (201) 232-3645, Email: sargemedic77@ 
aol.com 

New Mexico 

Farmington—Eshom, Robert L, Captain, New Mexico State 
Police, 1025 W Navajo, 87401, (505) 325-7547, Fax: (505) 327-5853, 
Email: robert.eshom@state.nm.us, Web: www.nmsp.com 
Santa Fe—Aguilar, Miguel, Major/Commander Special 
Operations, New Mexico State Police, 4491 Cerrillos Rd, 87507, 
(505) 827-9068, Fax: (505) 827-3395, Email: miguel.aguilar@ 
state.nm.us, Web: www.nmsp.com 

—*Baca, Roberta, Fraud Bureau Chief, New Mexico 
Office of Superintendent of Insurance, PO Box 1689,87504, 
(505)476-0539, Email: roberta.baca@state.nm.us 

—Johnson, Tim Q, Major, New Mexico State Police, 4491 
Cerrillos Rd, 87507, (505) 827-9066, Fax: (505) 827-3395, Email: 
tim.johnson@state.nm.us, Web: www.nmsp.com 

—Lewandowski, Mark, Lieutenant, Santa Fe Police Dept, 

PO Box 24405,87502, (505) 660-0261, Email: mlewandowski@ 
santafenm.gov 

—Romero, Dina L, Major, New Mexico State Police, 

PO Box 1628,87504, (505) 827-9249, Fax: (505) 827-3338, Email: 
dina.romero@state.nm.us, Web: www.nmsp.com 

New York 

Buffalo—Stauffiger, James, Assistant Chief of Police, Town 
ofTonawanda Police Dept, 1835 Sheridan Dr, 14223, (716)879-6604, 
Fax: (716)879-6646, Email: jstauffiger@tonawanda.ny.us, 

Web: www.tonawanda.ny.us 

Glen Cove—*Giambruno, Perry J, Sergeant, Glen Cove 
Police Dept, 1 Bridge St, 11542, (516) 676-1172, Email: wilekyot@ 
optonline.net 


Hampton Bays—*Ralph, Susan, Sergeant, Southampton 
Town Police Dept, 110 Old Riverhead Rd, 11946,(631)702-2247, 
Email: sralph@southamptontownny.gov 

Hyde Park—*Carey, William T, Director of Campus Safety, 
Culinary Institute of America, 1946 Campus Dr, 12538, (845) 
451-1300, Fax: (845) 451-1028, Email: w_carey@culinary.edu 
New York—*Cracolici, John, Public Safety Architect, Cisco 
Systems, 1 Penn Plaza, 10119, Email: johncracolici214@gmail.com 
—Davis, Martin, Lieutenant, New York City Police Dept, 1 
Police Plaza, 10038, Email: black28sands@hotmail.com 

—Dieckmann, Gerald, Deputy Chief/Executive Officer, New 
York City Police Dept, Patrol Services Bureau, 1 Police Plaza Rm 
1308,10038, (646) 610-8624, Fax: (646) 610-8577, Email: gerald 
.dieckmann@nypd.org 

—*Shane, Jon, Professor, John Jay College of Criminal 
Justice, 524 W 59th St, 10019, Email: jonmshane@gmail.com 
—McNamara, James, Deputy Chief/Executive Officer, 

New York City Police Dept, Patrol Services Bureau, 1 Police 
Plaza Rm 1308,10038, (646) 610-8624, Fax: (646) 610-8577, 

Email: james.mcnamara@nypd.org 

Orchard Park—Wehrfritz, Eugene J, Assistant Chief of 
Police, Orchard Park Police Dept, 4295 S Buffalo St, 14127, 

(716) 662-6444, Email: wehrfritzj@orchardparkny.org 
Pearl River—*Kane, Will, Client Solutions Manager, 

Dataminr, 152 Bogert Ave, 10965, (845) 269-7554, Email: wkane@ 
dataminr.com 

Staten Island—*0wen, Richard, Police Officer, New York 
City Police Dept, 2320 Hylan Blvd, 10305, (732) 616-7353, Email: 
stealth1130@aol.com 

Utica—*Kreinbrink, Justin, Student, Utica College, 1600 
Burrstone Rd, 13502, (505) 934-2713, Email: jlkreinb@utica.edu 
—*Langhorst, Merri Ann, Student, Utica College, 1600 
Burrstone Rd, 13502, (303) 591-4375, Email: melangho@utica.edu 
—*Ritzel, Shelby E, Student, Utica College, 1600 Burrstone 
Rd, 13502, (315) 269-2292, Email: shelbye97@aol.com 

—*Taloute, Willermine, Student, Utica College, 1600 Burr¬ 
stone Rd, 13502, Email: witalout@utica.edu 

—*Zehr, Noah R, Student, Utica College, 1600 Burrstone Rd, 
13502, (315) 792-3111, Email: noahzehr@gmx.com 

Westhampton Beach—Gonce, Trevor T, Chief of Police, West 
hampton Beach Police Dept, 165 Mill Rd, 11978, (631) 288-3444, 

Fax: (631)288-4084, Email: tgonce@westhamptonbeach.org, Web: 
www.westhamptonbeach.org 

North Carolina 

Apex—*Grier, Joshua, Training Officer, Apex Police Dept, 205 
Saunders St, 27502, (919)249-3466, Email: joshua.grier@apexnc.org 
Beech Mountain—Freeman, Christopher, Chief of Police, 
Beech Mountain Police Dept, 403 Beech Mountain Pkwy, 28604, 
(828) 387-2342, Email: chief@townofbeechmountain.com 
Charlotte—Carmichael, Irwin, Sheriff, Mecklenburg Co 
Sheriff's Office, 700 E Fourth St Ste 100,28202, (704) 336-2543, 
Email: irwin.carmichael@mecklenburgcountync.gov 

Fort Bragg—Williams, Rex K, Assistant Chief/Major, Fort 
Bragg Provost Marshal Office, 2175 Rielly Rd Stop A, 28310, 

(910) 643-8585, Email: rexkwilliams@yahoo.com 

Greensboro—Moore, George R, Captain, Guilford Co 
Sheriff's Office, 400 W Washington St, 27410, (336) 641-2680, 

Fax: (336) 641-2695, Email: gmooreO@co.guilford.nc.us 
—Robinette, David L, Captain, Greensboro Police Dept, 

300 W Washington St, 27402, (336) 412-3913, Fax: (336) 373-7721, 
Email: david.robinette@greensboro-nc.gov, Web: www.gsopd.org 
Matthews—Sisk, Roy, Captain, Matthews Police Dept, 1201 
Crews Rd, 28105, (704) 841-6709, Email: rsisk@matthewsnc.gov 
Mebane—Caldwell, Terrence E, Chief of Police, Mebane 
Police Dept, 116 W Center St, 27302, (919) 304-9235 Ext 235, 

Fax: (919) 563-9649, Email: tcaldwell@mebanepd.com 
Raleigh—Babb, Jeffrey, Major, North Carolina State Hwy 
Patrol, 4231 Mail Service Center, 27699-4231, Email: jbabb@ncshp.org 
—McNeill, Glenn, Major, North Carolina State Hwy Patrol, 
4231 Mail Service Center, 27699-4231, Email: gmcneill@ncshp.org 
—Taylor, Wayne, Captain, North Carolina State Hwy Patrol, 
4231 Mail Service Center, 27699-4231, Email: wtaylor@ncshp.org 
—Wall, Carl L, Special Agent in Charge, North Carolina State 
Bureau of Investigation, 3320 Garner Rd, 27610, (919) 582-8571, 

Fax: (919) 662-3021, Email: cwall@ncdoj.gov 

Winston-Salem—Bricker, Scott G, Assistant Chief of Police, 
Winston-Salem Police Dept, 725 N Cherry St, 27101, (336) 773-7863, 
Fax: (336) 773-7884, Email: sbricker@wspd.org, Web: www.wspd.org 
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Ohio 

Berea—*Greenhill, Patrick, Sergeant, Berea Police Dept, 

17 Berea Commons, 44017, (440) 826-5870, Email: pgreenhill@ 
bereapolice.org 

Brookville—Rinehart, Michael, Chief of Police, Perry Twp 
Police Dept, 3025 Johnsville-Brookville Rd, 45309, (937) 833-5487, 
Email: m.rinehart@perrytwppolice.org 

Cleveland—O'Neill, Joellen C, Deputy Chief of Police, 
Cleveland Division of Police, 1300 Ontario St, 44113, (216) 623-5010, 
Email: joneill@city.cleveland.oh.us 

Columbus—*Spiess, Amy M, CEO/President, Assn for 
Psychotherapy, 785 E Broad St, 43205, (614) 621-3673, Fax: (614) 
621-9508, Email: aspiess@columbus.rr.com, Web: www.apinc.us 
—*Winesburg, Melissa, Criminal Justice Practice Director, 
Optimum Technology Inc, 100 E Campus View Blvd Ste 380,43235, 
(614) 785-1110, Fax: (614) 785-1114, Email: melissa@otech.com, 
Web: www.otech.com 

Groveport—Adams, Casey M, Sergeant, Groveport 
Police Dept, 5690 Clyde Moore Dr, 43125, (614) 830-2060, Fax: 

(614) 836-4592, Email: cadams@groveport.org, Web: www 
.groveport.org 

—Thompson, Brian, Sergeant, Groveport Police Dept, 

5690 Clyde Moore Dr, 43125, (614) 830-2064, Fax: (614) 836-4592, 
Email: bthompson@groveport.org, Web: www.groveport.org 
Mineral Ridge—Naples, Michael J, Chief of Police, Weathers- 
field Twp Police Dept, 1451 Prospect St, 44440, (330) 652-6486, 

Fax: (330) 652-1717, Email: mnaples@weathersfieldtwp.com 
Mogadore—Higgins, Todd F, Chief of Police, Mogadore 
Police Dept, 111 S Cleveland Ave, 44260, (330) 633-4404, Fax: 

(330) 628-4916, Email: thiggins@mogadorepolice.org 

Warren—*Timko Rose, Traci, Assistant Law Director, City 
of Warren Law Dept, 141 South St SE, 44481, (330) 841-2535, 

Fax: (330) 841-2995, Email: trose@warren.org 

Wellington—Barfield, Timothy J, Chief of Police, Wellington 
Police Dept, 117 Willard Memorial Sq, 44090, (440) 647-2244, 

Fax: (440) 647-3641, Email: tbarfield@villageofwellington.com, 

Web: www.villageofwellington.com 

Oklahoma 

Tulsa—Bell, Thomas, Captain, Tulsa Police Dept, 600 Civic 
Center, 74103, (918) 576-1300, Email: tbell@cityoftulsa.org 

Oregon 

Coburg—Larson, Larry, Chief of Police, Coburg Police Dept, 

91136 N Willamette St, PO Box 8306,97408, (541) 672-7853, Email: 
larry.larson@ci.coburg.or.us 

Portland—*Baer, Jeffrey, Program Director, City of Portland, 
1900 SW Fourth Ave Ste 3600,97201,(503) 823-5540, Email: 
jeff.baer@portlandoregon.gov 

—*Tanner, Mark, Project Manager, City of Portland, 1900 SW 
Fourth Ave Ste 3600,97201,(503) 823-4960, Email: mark.tanner@ 
portlandoregon.gov 

Springfield—Jones, Richard, Lieutenant, Springfield 
Police Dept, 230 Fourth St, 97477, (541) 726-3714, Email: rjones@ 
springfield-or.gov 

Pennsylvania 

Allison Park—Vulakovich, Thomas J, Captain, Hampton 
Twp Police Dept, 3101 McCully Rd, 15101, (412) 486-0400, Fax: 

(412) 486-5622, Email: tom.vulakovich@hampton-pa.org, Web: 
www.hampton-pa.org 

Eagleville—Turtle, Stanley M, Lieutenant, Lower Providence 
Twp Police Dept, 100 Parklane Dr, 19403, (610) 635-3523, Email: 
sturtle@lowerprovidence.org 

East Stroudsburg—Lyon, Jennifer, Captain, Stroud Area 
Regional Police Dept, 100 Day St, 18301, (570) 421-6800 Ext 1002, 
Email: jlyon@sarpd.com 

Greensburg—Zucco, Chad, Captain, Greensburg Police Dept, 
416 S Main St, 15601, (724) 834-3800, Fax: (724) 830-4666, Email: 
czucco@greensburgpa.org, Web: www.greensburgpa.org 
Harrisburg—*Davis, Scott M, Corporal, Pennsylvania 
State Police, 1800 Elmerton Ave, 17110, (717) 772-3696, Fax: 

(717) 346-9796, Email: scdavis@pa.gov 

—Stackhouse, Diane M, Major, Pennsylvania State Police, 
8001 Bretz Dr, 17112, (717) 787-8596, Fax: (717) 346-5396, Email: 
distackhou@pa.gov 

Horsham—*Erndwein, Peter, Director of Risk Control, 
Delaware Valley Insurance Trust, 719 Dresher Rd, 19044, 

(267) 803-5713, Email: perndwein@dvit.com 


Hummelstown—Dowell, Charles M, Chief of Police, 
Hummelstown Police Dept, 136 S Hanover St, 17036, (717) 

566-2555, Fax: (717) 566-3324, Email: cdowell@hummelstown.net 
Mount Pleasant—Sam, Doug, Chief of Police, Mount 
Pleasant Police Dept, 1 Etze Dr, 15666, (724) 547-6745, Email: 
chief@mtpleasantpolice.com 

Pittsburgh—*Guyett, Irvin P R, Psychologist,, Bank Tower 
Bldg Ste 1100,307 Fourth Ave, 15222, (412) 261-3522, Email: 
ipguyett@comcast.net 

West Chester—Suydam, Jason, Operations Lieutenant, 
Chester Co Sheriff's Office, 201W Market St Ste 1201,19382, 

(610) 344-4432, Email: jsuydam@chesco.org 

South Carolina 

Aiken—*Bayne, Paige, Code Enforcement Coordinator, Aiken 
Co Code Enforcement, 1930 University Pkwy Ste 3400,29801, (803) 
502-9000 Ext 3350, Email: pbayne@aikencountysc.gov 

North Charleston—Deckard, Thomas, Deputy Chief of Police, 
North Charleston Police Dept, 2500 City Hall Ln, 29406, (843) 
740-2850, Email: sdeckard@northcharleston.org 

Walhalla—Pruitt, Steve, Captain, Oconee Co Sheriff's Office, 
415 S Pine St, 29691, Email: spruitt@oconeelaw.com 

South Dakota 

Sioux Falls—Burns, Matt, Assistant Chief of Police, Sioux 
Falls Police Dept, 320 W Fourth St, 57104, (605) 367-7261, Fax: 

(605) 978-6580, Email: mburns@siouxfalls.org 

—*Treadway, Christopher, Traffic Enforcement Officer, Sioux 
Falls Police Dept, 320 W Fourth St, 57104, Email: ctreadway@ 
siouxfalls.org 

Tennessee 

Brentwood—Knight, Michael, Public Information Officer, 
ATF/Justice, 5300 Maryland Way Ste 200,37027, (615) 335-7120, 
Email: michael.knight@atf.gov 

Eagleville—Stuard, Elijah P, Chief of Police, Eagleville Police 
Dept, 108 S Main St, PO Box 68,37060, (615) 274-2922, Fax: 

(615) 274-2977, Email: chiefofpolice@eaglevilletn.com, Web: 
www.eaglevilletn.com 

Jonesborough—Proffitt, Brian C, Sergeant/Training Officer, 
Jonesborough Dept of Public Safety, 123 Boone St, 37659, (423) 
753-1053, Fax: (423) 753-1072, Email: chadp@jonesboroughtn.org 
Nashville—Littlehale, Richard, Assistant Special Agent in 
Charge, Tennessee Bureau of Investigation, 901 R S Gass Blvd, 
37216, (615) 744-4258, Email: richard.littlehale@tn.gov 

Signal Mountain—*Gomberg, Jeffrey G, CEO, BGW Media, 
PO Box455,37377, (423) 697-0419, Fax: (423) 697-0443, Email: 
gomberg@bgwmedia.com, Web: www.bgwmedia.com 

Texas 

Arlington—Cook, Christopher, Lieutenant, Arlington 
Police Dept, Box 1065,76004-1065, (817) 459-5333, Email: 
christopher.cook@arlingtontx.gov 

—“McDonnell, Zhivonni, Police Officer, Arlington Police 
Dept, 620 W Division St, 76004, (299) 289-2891, Fax: (451) 810-8109, 
Email: zhivonni.mcdonnell@arlingtontx.gov 

Cedar Hill—Lafferty, Stephen, Assistant Chief of Police, 

Cedar Hill Police Dept, 285 Uptown Blvd Bldg 200,75104, 

(972) 291-5181, Fax: (972) 291-5169, Email: steve.lafferty@ 
cedarhilltx.com, Web: www.cedarhilltx.com 

Corpus Christi—Gutierrez, Mark, Assistant Chief of Police, 
Corpus Christi Police Dept, 321 John Sartain, 78401,(361)886-2605, 
Email: markg@cctexas.com 

El Paso—*0ntiveros, Deborah, President, Wellconnect EAP, 
1600 Lee Trevino, Ste C-7,79936, (915) 593-5676, Email: 
deborah.ontiveros@wellconnectcounseling.com 

Houston—Holland, Richard, Chief Investigator, Harris Co 
District Attorney's Office, 1201 Franklin Ste 600,77002, 

(713) 755-5813, Email: holland_richard@dao.hctx.net 

—*Simmons, Ken, Deputy, Harris Co Constable's Office, 1302 
Preston St, 77002, (713) 592-2721, Email: smgroup2k2@yahoo.com 
Irving—*Heaton, Chris, VP Membership & Chapter Relations, 
Electronic Security Assn, 6333 N State Hwy 116 Ste 350,75038, 
(888)447-1684, Email: heatonc@alarm.org 

Laredo—Camarillo, Clemente, Chief of Police, United ISD 
Police Dept, 101 E Del Mar Blvd, 78041, (956) 473-6361, Fax: (956) 
473-6366, Email: ccamarillo@uisd.net, Web: www.uisd.net 
Longview—*Brian, Kristie, Public Information Officer, 
Longview Police Dept, PO Box 1952,75606, (903) 808-3388, Email: 
kbrian@longviewtexas.gov 


Mesquite—Faaborg, David, Assistant Chief of Police, 
Mesquite Police Dept, PO Box 850137,75185-0137, Email: 
dfaaborg@mesquitepolice.org 

Palestine—Muniz, James 0, Lieutenant, Palestine Police 
Dept, 504 N Queen, 75801, (903) 731-8477, Fax: (903) 729-0548, 

Email: jomuniz@palestine-tx.org, Web: www.cityofpalestine.org 
Palmhurst—Vela, Michael A, Chief of Police, Palmhurst 
Police Dept, 4417 N Shary Rd, 78573, (956) 519-3800, Fax: 

(956) 519-3047, Email: mvela@cityofpalmhurst.com, Web: 
www.cityofpalmhursttx.com 

Texarkana—Schutte, Kevin, Assistant Chief of Police, 
Texarkana Police Dept, 100 N State Line Ave, Box 16,75501, 

(903) 798-3172, Email: schutte@txkusa.org 

Tyler—Toler, Jimmy, Assistant Chief of Police, Tyler Police 
Dept, 711W Ferguson, 75702, (903) 531 -1040, Email: jtoler@ 
tylertexas.com 

Waxahachie—Bartley, Mitch, Assistant Chief of Police, 
Waxahachie Police Dept, 216 N College St, 76065, (469) 309-4412, 
Email: mbartley@waxahachiepd.org 

Wylie—Henderson, Anthony, Assistant Chief of Police, 

Wylie Police Dept, 2000 N Hwy 78,75098, (972) 442-8177, Email: 
anthony.henderson@wylietexas.gov 

Utah 

Provo—Grossgebauer, Todd, Captain, Provo Police Dept, 

PO Box 1849,48 South 300 West, 84601, (801) 852-6250, Email: 
tgrossgebauer@provo.utah.gov 

Roy—Merino, Carl, Chief of Police, Roy City Police Dept, 5051 
South 1900 West, 84067, (801) 774-1062, Email: police@royutah.org, 
Web: www.royutah.org 

Tooele—Hewitt, Todd M, Lieutenant, Tooele City Police Dept, 
323 N Main St, 84074, (435) 882-8900, Fax: (435) 882-7777, Email: 
thewitt@tooelecity.org, Web: www.tooelecity.org 

Virgin Islands 

Christiansted—*Marshall, Denese G, Police Psychologist, 
U.S. Virgin Islands Police Dept, PO Box 4392,00822, (340) 227-4063, 
Fax: (340) 778-4527, Email: denesemarshall@aol.com 
St Croix—Benta, Mirrett F, Deputy Chief of Police, U.S. 

Virgin Islands Police Dept, 45 Mars Hill, Frederiksted, 00840, (340) 
712-6004, Fax: (340) 772-3864, Email: mirrett.benta@vipd.gov.vi, 
Web: www.vipd.gov.vi 

—Hector, Arthur S, Chief of Police, U.S. Virgin Islands Police 
Dept, 45 Mars Hill, Frederiksted, 00840, (340) 712-6008, Fax: (340) 
772-3864, Email: arthur.hector@vipd.vi.gov, Web: www.vipd.gov.vi 
—McIntosh, Gleston E, Director of Training, U.S. Virgin 
Islands Police Dept, 45 Mars Hill, Frederiksted, 00840, (340) 
719-6737, Fax: (340) 778-2373, Email: gmcintosh@vipd.gov.vi 
—*Santos, Sean, Police Officer, U.S. Virgin Islands Police 
Dept, 45 Mars Hill, Frederiksted, 00840, (340) 712-6071, Email: 
ssantos@vipd.vi.gov, Web: www.vipd.vi.gov 

Virginia 

Alexandria—Brown, Jerry, Chief of Police, U.S. Dept of 
Veterans Affairs, 8237 Lamberts Ln, 22309, (703) 520-3754, Email: 
jerrybrownlaw@yahoo.com 

Danville—*Riddle, Bruce, Senior Application Support 
Specialist, Danville Police Dept, 427 Patton St, 24541, Email: 
riddlbr@danvilleva.gov 

Fairfax—*Grever, Leslie, Graduate Student, George Mason 
Univ, 4400 University Dr, 22030, (540) 226-1256, Email: lgrever@ 
gmu.edu 

Leesburg—*Stewart, J Kelly, Managing Director/CEO, 
Newcastle Consulting LLC, 525-KE Market St NE, Ste 125,20176, 
(202) 374-8236, Email: jkstewart@nccllc.net 

McLean—Fried, Greg, Second Lieutenant, Fairfax Co 
Police Dept, 1437 Balls Hill Rd, 22101, (571)356-1140, Email: 
gregory.fried@fairfaxcounty.gov 

—Stanley, Mathew, Major/Executive Officer, Central Intel¬ 
ligence Agency, 930 Dolly Madison Blvd, 22101, (410) 353-5735, 
Email: matheds@ucia.gov 

Quantico—*Lecea, Julie, Forensics Program Manager, 
AFOSI, 27130 Telegraph Rd, 22134, (571) 305-8883, Email: 
julie.lecea@us.af.mil 

Richmond—Hill, Joseph A, Assistant Commissioner, Virginia 
Dept of Motor Vehicles, 2300 W Broad St, 23220, (804) 367-1579, 
Fax: (804) 367-2296, Email: joseph.hill@dmv.virginia.gov, Web: 
www.dmvnow.com 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CHIEFS OF POLICE 

Hosted by the Arlington, TX Police Department 
Conference Hotel: Sheraton Arlington Hotel 


Arlington, Texas Welcomes IACP Mid-Year PIO Section Conference June 22-24, 2015 



Conference Workshop Details: 

■ 2Vi days of training (20 hours TCOLE credit for Texas Peace Officers) 

■ Advanced social media topics with video integration techniques 

■ Case studies including Ferguson 

■ Panel discussions with traditional media and peer PIO's from around the country 

Host Networking Events: 

■ Monday night event - Six Flags OverTexas 

■ Tuesday night event - Texas Rangers game 

Registration Details: 

■ To register, go to lACP's website: www.theiacp.org/PIOMidYear 

■ $80 for IACP PIO Section members 

■ $120 for non-IACP Section members 

Lodging Details: 

■ Sheraton Arlington Hotel - www.sheratonarlinqtonhotel.com 

Direct Hotel Link: https://www.starwoodmeeting.com/events/start.action?id=1503164721 &key=346E4A17 

■ Room rates reserved at $129 per night 




















Richmond—*Wood, Marisol, Crime Analyst, Richmond 
Police Dept, 200 W Grace St, 23220, (804) 646-8210, Fax: 

(804) 646-8646, Email: marisol.wood@richmondgov.com, 

Web: www.richmondgov.com 

Salem—Crawley, Mike, Deputy Chief of Police, Salem Police 
Dept, 36 E Calhoun St, 24153, (540) 375-3010, Email: mcrawley@ 
salemva.gov 

Washington 

Centralia—*Gilbertson, Gregory, Professor Criminal Justice, 
Centralia College, 600 Centralia College Blvd, 98531, (360) 736-9391 
Ext 663, Email: ggilbertson@centralia.edu 

Olympia—Kautz, Julius D, Chief of Police, Nisqually Tribal 
Police Dept, 4820 She-Nah-Num Dr SE, 98513, (360) 459-9603, 

Fax: (360) 412-1813, Email: kautz.joe@nisqually-nsn.gov 

—Smith, Jeff S, Lieutenant, Nisqually Tribal Police Dept, 4820 
She-Nah-Num Dr SE, 98513, (360) 459-9603, Email: smith.jeff@ 
nisqually-nsn.gov 

Port Orchard—Marti, Geoffrey, Chief of Police, Port Orchard 
Police Dept, 546 Bay St, 98366, (360) 876-1700, Email: gmarti@ 
cityofportorchard.us 

Seattle—*Boatright, Rebecca, Assistant City Attorney, 
Seattle City Attorney's Office, 701 Fifth Ave Ste 2050,98104, 

(206) 233-2166, Fax: (206) 684-8284, Email: rebecca.boatright@ 
seattle.gov 

Spokane—*Cortright, Carly, Teaching Assistant Criminal 
Justice, Washington State Univ, PO Box 1495,99210-1495, (509) 
768-3782, Email: carly.cortright@email.wsu.edu 

—*Cotton, Monique R, Director of Public Relations & 
Communications, Spokane Police Dept, 1100 WMallon Ave, 

99260, (509) 435-1866, Fax: (509) 625-4066, Email: mcotton@ 
spokanepolice.org, Web: www.spokanepolice.org 



OFFICER SAFETY 
& 



Line of Duty Deaths 

"They will he remembered—not for the way 
they died, hut for how they lived." 

The IACP wishes to acknowledge the fol¬ 
lowing officers, who made the ultimate sacrifice 
for their communities and the people they 
served. We extend our prayers and deepest sym¬ 
pathies to their families, friends, and colleagues. 


Deputy Sheriff Johnny Gatson 
Warren County, Mississippi, Sheriffs Office 
Date of Death: March 10,2015 
Length of Service: 3 years 

Deputy U.S. Marshal Josie Wells 
United States Marshals Service 
Date of Death: March 10,2015 
Length of Service: 4 years 


Wisconsin 

Milwaukee—*Rivera, Jesus M, Student, Univ of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee, 3400 N Maryland Ave, 53221, (920) 287-1618, Email: 
rivera47@uwm.edu 

Osceola—Pedrys, Ronald W, Chief of Police, Osceola Police 
Dept, 310 Chieftan St P0 Box 217,54020, (715) 294-3628, Fax: (715) 
294-2862, Email: ronpedrys@myosceola.com 

St Francis—Dietrich, Thomas, Captain, St Francis Police 
Dept, 3400 E Howard Ave, 53235, (414) 316-4340, Email: thomas 
.dietrich@stfranwi.org 

Waukesha—Severson, Eric, Sheriff, Waukesha Co 
Sheriff's Dept, 515 W Moreland Blvd, 53188, Email: eseverson@ 
waukeshacounty.gov 

Wyoming 

Gillette—Matheny, Scott D, Sheriff, Campbell Co Sheriff's 
Office, 600 W Boxelder, 82717, (307) 687-6160, Fax: (307) 687-6198, 
Email: smatheny@ccgov.net, Web: www.campbellcountyky.org 



The IACP notes the passing of 
the following association members 
with deepest regret and extends 
its sympathy to the families and 
coworkers left to carry on without 
them. 

George S. Ake, Major (ret.), North 
Carolina State Highway Patrol, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 

Joseph P. Consiglio, Chief of Police (ret.), 
Weathersfield Township, Ohio; Mineral 
Ridge, Ohio 

J. Nick Marzella, Police Psychologist, 

AP Inc., Columbus, Ohio 

Frank R. Mascia, President, Greensboro 
Police Foundation, Greensboro, North 
Carolina 

Allan D. Roscoe, U.S. Air Force (ret.), 
Professor, University of Massachusetts- 
Lowell; Chelmsford, Massachusetts 

Harold W. Warren, Assistant Chief of 
Police (ret.), Dallas, Texas; Mineola, 
Texas 

Richard C. Wilson, Assistant Chief of 
Police, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Police Officer Burke Rhoads 
Nicholasville, Kentucky, Police Department 
Date of Death: March 11,2015 
Length of Service: 7 years 

Patrolman George S. Nissen 
Stone Park, Illinois, Police Department 
Date of Death: March 12,2015 
Length of Service: 27 years 

Trooper Donald R. Fredenburg, Jr. 

New York State Police 
Date of Death: March 13,2015 
Length of Service: 2 weeks 

Police Officer Darryl Wallace 

Clayton County, Georgia, Police Department 

Date of Death: March 15,2015 

Length of Service: 5 months (with agency) 

Lieutenant Richard Woods 
Pell City, Alabama, Police Department 
Date of Death: March 17,2015 
Length of Service: 20 years 

Patrolman Adrian "Curtis" Arellano 
El Paso, Texas, Police Department 
Date of Death: March 18,2015 
Length of Service: 10 years (with agency) 

Police Officer Alex Yazzie 
Navajo Division of Public Safety, 

Tribal Police 

Date of Death: March 19,2015 
Length of Service: 14 years (with agency) 


Trooper Trevor Casper 
Wisconsin State Patrol 
Date of Death: March 24,2015 
Length of Service: 3 months 

Police Officer Michael Johnson 
San Jose, California, Police Department 
Date of Death: March 24,2015 
Length of Service: 14 years (with agency) 

Police Officer David Lee Colley 
Montgomery, Alabama, Police Department 
Date of Death: April 4,2015 
Length of Service: 2 years (with agency) 

Police Officer Jared Forsyth 

Ocala, Florida, Police Department 

Date of Death: April 6,2015 

Length of Service: 3 years (with agency) 

Police Officer Juandre Gilliam 
Jeanerette, Louisiana, Police Department 
Date of Death: April 7,2015 
Length of Service: 2 years (with agency) 

Patrolman Scott R. Thompson 

Manchester Township, New Jersey, Police 

Department, NJ 

Date of Death: April 10,2015 

Length of Service: 29 years 

Police Officer Michael Villarreal 
Pearsall, Texas, Police Department 
Date of Death: April 12,2015 
Length of Service: 1 year 
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Productupdate 

The Police Chief keeps you on the cutting edge of law enforcement technology with monthly product announcements. For free, in-depth information, 
visit us online at http://www.policechiefmagazine.org. Items about new or improved products are based on news releases supplied by manufacturers 
and distributors; IACP endorsement is in no way implied. 



New architecture firm 

Brinkley Sargent Architects and 
Wiginton Hooker Jeffry join forces to 
create the firm Brinkley Sargent Wigin¬ 
ton Architects. With a combined 80 years 
of experience in the planning and design 
of justice, public safety, recreation, and 
medical environments, Brinkley Sargent 
Wiginton Architects is poised to provide 
exceptional service and expertise to pub¬ 
lic clients. Specializing in the successful 
development of functional, efficient, and 
impactful public spaces, the new firm's 
combined team offers clients in the 
public sector an unmatched breadth and 
depth of expertise and a host of synergis¬ 
tic advantages. The new firm will retain 
the entire staffs of both companies, with 
office locations eventually combined as 
the company maintains its presence in 
both Dallas and Austin, Texas. 

For more information, visit www 
.bsw-architects.com. 

Online police training catalog 

TargetSolutions, a leading provider of 
online training for public safety agencies, 
announces that its online training catalog 
has been accepted by the Indiana Law 
Enforcement Academy. TargetSolutions 
delivers more than 240 online police 
training courses, featuring videos, 


engaging interactions, and real-life sce¬ 
nario lessons proven to educate police 
officers and help departments achieve 
training compliance, improve perfor¬ 
mance, and reduce liability. With 24/7 
online access to the web-based training 
management system, agencies are able to 
deliver mandatory training for officers to 
complete at their own pace. The company 
has also implemented a "certified creden¬ 
tial" for tracking vital training hours on 
topics that are required by Indiana and 
other states. This online police training 
is accepted by the following organiza¬ 
tions: Florida Division of Criminal Justice, 
Georgia POST, Indiana Law Enforcement 
Academy, Iowa Law Enforcement Acad¬ 
emy, Louisiana POST, Michigan Com¬ 
mission on Law Enforcement Standards, 
Missouri POST, Nevada POST, New 
Jersey Police Training Commission, New 
York State Division of Criminal Justice 
Service, North Dakota POST, Oklahoma 
Council on Law Enforcement Education 
and Training, and the Texas Commission 
on Law Enforcement. 

For more information, visit www 
.targets olutions .com. 

Advanced crime analytics software 

The Felony Lane Gang Working 
Group, comprising 92 law enforcement 


agencies and other organizations, will 
use Wynyard Advanced Crime Analyt¬ 
ics to help fight the notorious Felony 
Lane Gang—a group that steals victims' 
purses, checkbooks, and identity cards 
by smashing car windows and then 
forges checks on the victims' accounts. 
The gang consists of more than 100 
thieves who have been operating across 
the United States for more than five 
years, and it is responsible for stealing 
tens of millions of dollars in at least 
34 states. Wynyard Advanced Crime 
Analytics enables information sharing 
across jurisdictions, improving the 
task force member agencies' ability to 
identify and apprehend suspects, warn 
banks about the gang's operations, and 
help patrol officers by having more 
complete intelligence on the gang to 
identify and prosecute suspects success¬ 
fully. Analysts within the working group 
will use the technology to perform link 
analysis, mapping, visualization, and 
other techniques to gain often unex¬ 
pected insights that can aid investiga¬ 
tors to solve crimes more quickly and 
efficiently. Wynyard's Advanced Crime 
Analytics has been designed specifically 
to meet the needs of law enforcement 
professionals. 

For more information, visit www 
.wynyardgroup.com. 
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Vehicle K-9 transport kennel 

Americase, Inc., offers the K-9 Trans¬ 
port Units for vehicles. The transport 
units are for one or two K-9s and come 
sized to fit vehicles including trucks, 
vans, and SUVs. Built in two pieces, the 
units connect via twist latches inside the 
vehicle providing a secure enclosure for 
K-9s. Each crate comes with both front 
and back doors for ease of access. They 
have drawers that hold up to 250 pounds 
of training or tactical gear, door slam 
locks, pull out trays, leash holders, and 
plenty of ventilation. 

For more information, visit www 
.americase.biz. 

Next-generation sequencing solution 
for forensic genomics 

Illumina, Inc., announces the launch 
of the MiSeq FGx Forensic Genomics 
System, the first fully validated forensic 
next-generation sequencing (NGS) 
system, which simultaneously inter¬ 
rogates short tandem repeats (STR) and 
other valuable genetic markers, includ¬ 
ing single nucleotide polymorphisms 
(SNPs), to provide informative DNA 
profiles. Crime labs can now identify 
investigative leads from "no suspect" 
cases. Compatible with existing DNA 
databases, including the Combined 
DNA Index System (CODIS), the system 
can be used for criminal casework and 
in a range of situations, including mass 
disasters, missing persons, and unidenti¬ 
fied human remains. Dense data sets 
with powerful population statistics can 
be generated for highly compromised 
samples, such as DNA degraded to less 
than 100 base pairs. The technology can 
also provide SNP-based physical infor¬ 
mation about bio-geographical ancestry 
and visible, physical traits, including hair 
and eye color. 

For more information, visit www 
.illumina.com/MiSeqFGxSystem. 


Tactical collaboration nodes for 
public safety mobile 4G LTE network 

Mutualink, Inc., announces that its 
Tactical Collaboration Node solution 
was selected for inclusion in JerseyNet, 
New Jerseys dedicated Band 14 LTE 
deployable public safety network. The 
Tactical Collaboration Nodes will enable 
seamless voice interoperability with 
other radio and communications systems 
and sharing of streaming video, text, and 
files among responders both within a 
tactical deployment area and with other 
partner agencies and personnel on a 
wide-area to nationwide basis via the 
New Jersey Interoperable Response and 
Preparedness Platform (IRAPP) network. 
The JerseyNet project is the first U.S. 
public safety-grade 4G LTE broadband 
network utilizing deployable network 
nodes. This network infrastructure will 
facilitate secure and reliable multimedia 
communications in both densely popu¬ 
lated and rural locations for emergency 
response situations, as well as planned, 
large-scale public gatherings. This 
technology not only seamlessly bridges 
disparate communications and media, 
it also provides advanced adaptive 
networking allowing for the use of any 
type of available IP transport, including 
wireless, wireline, and satellite. 

For more information, visit www 
.mutualink.net. 



Bluetooth radio accessories 

Dogs have always been regarded as 
"man's best friend," which is why the 
K-9 Handler role is perhaps one of the 
most unique and coveted positions in 
law enforcement; one that requires a 
strong partnership and understanding 
between man and animal. K-9 teams 


are deployed on high-risk operations 
to protect the community and other 
officers, sniff out substances the human 
nose cannot detect, and search for 
people the unaided eye cannot see. The 
compact Bluetooth system increases 
officers' mobility and range, which is 
especially important when your partner 
is a fast four-legged animal. The system 
meets the high demands of typical 
service calls while being agile enough to 
wear during non-patrol functions. The 
system consists of the BTH-LMIC lapel 
microphone and BT-583APX adapter for 
APX portable radios, both manufactured 
by Pryme Radio Products. The BTH- 
LMIC lapel microphone includes a fully 
functional PTT and delivers full-shift 
12-hour talk time, easy pairing, and no 
connectivity loss, making it an extremely 
reliable communications solution. 


For more information, visit www 
.pryme.com. 



Streaming cloud camera 

Sensera Systems Releases MC-60 
Streaming Cloud Camera. The MC-60 is 
the first integrated solar/wireless cloud 
camera to offer live video streaming and 
built-in recording functions (DVR) as 
well as high-resolution stills and time- 
lapse capabilities. With both cellular and 
WiFi and standard H.264 streaming, the 
MC-60 fills a need for solar-powered 
remote site and perimeter security. 

The MC-60 offers 8MP still images for 
time-lapse, 720p video, and 32GB of 
DVR storage. The MC-60 operates with 
Sensera Systems' MultiSense Cloud 
Service and provides a seamless user 
experience. A remote security camera 
can be deployed in 20 minutes and 
accessed from any PC or mobile device. 
The MC-60 is lightweight, portable, and 
ideal for wide range of applications in 
law enforcement, event monitoring, and 
roadway monitoring. ♦♦♦ 

For more information, visit www 
.SenseraSystems.com. 
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Start Recruiting 

NOW! 

Sponsor New Members for the 
2015 Presidents Membership Drive 


The membership of the IACP encompasses a diverse and exceptionally professional group from 
all aspects of the law enforcement profession. All of our efforts, training, research, model policies, 
smart policing strategies, best practices, and advocacy are directed at making our members 
successful and enhancing the role of the law enforcement profession worldwide. 

The IACP vision is to Serve the Leaders of Today and Develop the Leaders of Tomorrow. In order to 
ensure that everyone involved in and associated with law enforcement has a place in the IACP, 
membership categories have been expanded in 2015. As always Active Membership is open to 
all command-level officers serving in all levels of law enforcement. New Associate Membership 
categories have been created to encourage non-command level officers, students, university 
academics & researchers, and service providers to join the IACP. Membership in the IACP 
has many educational, networking, and mentoring opportunities to prepare all law enforcement 
leaders for the challenges and opportunities they will face. 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 

Active membership in the IACP is open to 
chiefs and superintendents of police, as well 
as command-level police officers in public 
law enforcement agencies. Active members 
have the right to vote to determine official 
IACP policy and to elect association officers 
at the annual conference. Active Member 
Dues are $150. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 

Associate membership is available to non¬ 
command level officers and civilians in law 
enforcement agencies and those involved in 
practicing or teaching law enforcement and/ 
or security and other areas working with 
the law enforcement profession. Associate 
members enjoy the same benefits as active 
members, except they do not have the right 
to vote on the election of association officers 
or the right to run for office. 

Associate Leaders of Tomorrow: 

Sworn Officers—$75 

Available to sworn non-command level 
personnel not otherwise eligible for active 
membership. 

Associate Leaders of Tomorrow: 

Students—$30 

Available to students enrolled at an 
accredited college or university in a criminal 
justice or related discipline not currently 
employed in a full-time position. 


Associate Academic—$150 

Available to instructors/researchers in 
criminal justice or related fields working at 
colleges and universities. 

Associate Service Provider—$250 

Available to employees of companies or 
organizations providing services to, or 
assisting, the law enforcement profession. 

General Associate Membership—$150 

Available to those working in or with 
law enforcement not outlined in another 
Associate Membership category, including 
civilians working in law enforcement, 
private and corporate security, private 
detectives, associations and nonprofits, and 
medical or psychological professionals. 


» Every member who sponsors at least 
one new member will receive an official 
IACP gift. 

» Sponsor 4 new members and receive 
a free registration to the 2015 IACP 
Annual Conference & Expo being held 
October 24 -21,2015, in Chicago, 
Illinois, USA. (A $350 Value!) 

» In order to qualify for prizes and 
incentives, the specially coded 2015 
President's Membership Drive 
application MUST be used. 



Richard Beary, IACP President 

2015 President's Membership Drive Rules 
and Information: 

1. The new members you sponsor must use the 
2015 Presidents Membership Drive application to 
qualify for prizes. Photocopies are acceptable. 

2. Applications must be received at IACP Headquar¬ 
ters by the close of business July 31,2015. 

3. Renewing members do not qualify for this drive. 

4. Prizes are non-transferable. 

5. The 2015 IACP Annual Conference & Expo will 
be held in Chicago, Illinois, USA October 24 - 27, 
2015. 

6. Members will be notified of all prizes and incen¬ 
tives following the conclusion of the drive. 

7. The first 250 members to sponsor a new member 
in the drive will receive the official IACP gift. The 
item sent will be at the discretion of the IACP. 








IACP President's Membership 
Drive Application 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 
P.O. Box 62564 

Baltimore, MD 21264-2564, USA 

Phone: 1-800-THE IACP; 703-836-6767; Fax: 703-836-4543 


DO NOT USE 


Name:_ 

First Middle Initial Last 

Title/Rank: _ 

Agency/Business Name: _ 

Business Address:_ 


(Please Print) 


Membership 

Categories 

Information on membership 
categories, benefits, and eligibility 
can be found on the IACP web site 

www.theiacp.org/membership 


City, State, Zip, Country:_ 

Residence Address:_ 

City, State, Zip, Country:_ 

Business Phone:_Fax:_ 

Send mail to my □ Business □ Residence Address 

E-mail:_ 

Website:_ 

Have you previously been a member of IACP? □ Yes □ No 

Date of Birth: (MM/DD/Year)_/_/_ I am a sworn officer. □ Yes □ No 

Number of sworn officers in your agency (if applicable) □ a. 1-5 □ b. 6-15 □ c. 16-25 

□ d. 26 - 49 □ e. 50 - 99 □ f. 100-249 □ g.250-499 □ h.500-999 □ i. 1000+ 

Approximate pop. served (if applicable) □ a. under 2,500 □ b. 2,500 - 9,999 □ c. 10,000 - 49,999 

□ d. 50,000 - 99,999 □ e. 100,000 - 249,999 □ f. 250,000 - 499,999 □ g. 500,000 + 

Education (Highest Degree): _ 

Date elected or appointed to present position:_ 

Law enforcement experience (with approx, dates): _ 


□ I have an Active Member Sponsor - Their name is:_ 

Amount to be charged_ (U.S. dollars only —Membership includes subscription to Police Chief 

magazine valued at $30. Student members receive online Police Chief magazine access.) 

I have enclosed: □ Purchase order □ Personal check/money order □ Agency check 
Charge to: □ MasterCard □ VISA □ American Express □ Discover 

Cardholder's Name: _ 

Card #:_Exp. Date:_/_ 

Cardholder's Billing Address:_ 

Signature:_ 

All memberships expire December 31 of each calendar year. Applications received after August 1 
will expire the following year. Return completed application via mail, fax (703-836-4543) or email 
(membership@theiacp.org). Questions? Contact Membership at 800-THE-IACP. 
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G Active Member 
(sworn command level) 

$150 

Associate Member: 


G General 

$150 

G Academic 

$150 

G Service Provider 

$250 

G Sworn Officer—Leader 
of Tomorrow 

$75 


(sworn non-command level) 

Q Student—Leader of Tomorrow 
University name: $30 


Optional Section Memberships: 


G Capitol Police Section 

$30 

G Defense Chiefs of 

Police Section 

$15 

G Drug Recognition 

Expert (DRE) 

$25 

G Indian Country 

Law Enforcement 

$25 


□ Inti Managers Police Academy 

& College Training $25 

Q Law Enforcement Information 
Management (LEIM) $25 

G Legal Officers $35 

G Mid-Sized Agencies Section $50 

G Police Foundations Section $20 

G Police Physicians $35 

G Police Psychological Services— 
initial processing fee $50 

G Public Information Officers $15 

G Public Transit Police No Charge 

□ Railroad Police No Charge 

G Retired Chiefs 

of Police No Charge 

G Smaller Department 

Section $20 

Gs&P Police Alumni 

Section No Charge 

GS&P Police Academy 

Directors No Charge 

Gs&P Police Planning 

Officers No Charge 

G University/College Police— 
Initial Member $50 

G University/College Police— 
Additional members $15 
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IACP Member 

DISCOUNTS 


IACP has partnered with nationally known providers to bring all 
members exclusive discounts through the lACPreferred program. 


Visit the members discount site today! 


http:/7www.theiacp.org/Welcome-to-IACPreferred 
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Constantly updated 
resources from our 
research team. 
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Weekly briefs 
delivered directly to 
your in-box, 



Leverage IACP Net in your workflow. 


Visit CommarkdAnswers.com to explore IACP Net. Or call 800,2279640 for more information. 


Sign up today at CommandAnswers.com. 
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HIGHWAY SAFETY INITIATIVES 


The War on Distracted Driving: How One Suburban Police 
Department Has Prepared for Battle 



Photo courtesy of Fairfax County Police Department 

By Michael F. Grinnan, Captain, 
Commander, Traffic Division, Fairfax 
County, Virginia, Police Department 

W hile the average person likely thinks of 
texting or talking on a cellphone when the 
phrase "distracted driving" is mentioned, there 
are many different types of distractions that 
may negatively impact a driver's concentration. 
Scanning radio stations, adjusting the vehicle's 
control knobs, reading, conversing with a pas¬ 
senger, or simply focusing on thoughts other 
than driving are all examples of distractions. 

According to the most recent figures 
released by the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration (NHTSA), 10 percent of fatal 
crashes, 18 percent of injury crashes, and 16 per¬ 
cent of all motor vehicle traffic crashes in 2012 
were reported as distraction-affected crashes. 1 


Although overall traffic fatalities dropped in 
the following year (2013), there were still 3,154 
people killed and an estimated additional 
424,000 injured in motor vehicle crashes involv¬ 
ing distracted drivers. 2 

What Is Distracted Driving? 

NHTSA defines distracted driving as "any 
non-driving activity a person engages in while 
operating a motor vehicle." 3 

There are three main types of distraction. 

• Visual—the driver takes his or her eyes off 
the road 

• Manual—the driver takes his or her hands 
off the wheel 

• Cognitive—the driver takes his or her 
mind off driving 4 

As a county with a population of 1.1 mil¬ 
lion people and some of the most congested 
roadways in the United States, Fairfax County, 
Virginia, certainly has its share of distracted 


"Telling people isn't enough... They have to see firsthand 
what impact distractions have on their ability to drive safely. 


drivers. In 2012, Fairfax County police officers 
issued an astounding 12,346 tickets to distracted 
motorists. 5 Unfortunately, despite increased 
enforcement efforts and educational campaigns, 
the number of crashes involving distracted 
drivers within Fairfax County did not appear to 
reflect a notable decrease, which prompted the 
departments Traffic Division to examine other 
avenues to address the problem. 

Multitasking—The Great Myth 

The first step in addressing the issue was 
to convince motorists that distracted driving 
impacts their ability to operate a motor vehicle. 
"Telling people isn't enough," says master police 
officer Joseph Moore, the department's lead 
distracted driving instructor. "They have to see 
firsthand what impact distractions have on their 
ability to drive safely. Studies reveal that the 
human brain simply isn't capable of multi¬ 
tasking. Each individual task one attempts to 
perform simultaneously with other tasks results 
in divided attention." 6 

Moore is right—many drivers think they can 
multitask. However, a 2009 study by NHTSA 
revealed that 80 percent of all car crashes 
involve driver distraction within three seconds 
of the crash. According to the study, the primary 
distractions for drivers include cellphone use 
(texting and calling), reaching for things within 
the vehicle, looking at things outside the vehicle, 
reading, and applying makeup. 7 

The study's authors concluded that 
Consistent with much of the recent litera¬ 
ture on cognition and working memory, as 
well as visual and auditory stimuli, humans 
apportion finite cognitive resources to 
process auditory and visual stimuli on an 
"as needed" basis. However, as the demands 
increase, reaction time increases and accu¬ 
racy decreases. Indeed, cognitive resources 
are limited, as is processing speed, working 
memory, and individual ability... Further, 
three key variables impact both types of 
processing: (1) memory-load, (2) the nature 
of stimulus-response mapping, and (3) the 
amount of practice. 8 

The authors determined that "when complex 
tasks are introduced involving working memory, 
lexical, and form discrimination, controlled pro¬ 
cessing is required." Cellphone use, specifically, 
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resulted in degraded visual cognitive perfor¬ 
mance, and the more complicated the visual 
task (i.e., driving), the more impact auditoiy 
distraction (e.g., cellphone conversation) has on 
a subjects performance. 9 

While 10 years ago it wasn't uncommon to 
see a driver talking on a cellphone, the advent 
of texting, tweeting, and accessing email and 
the Internet on smartphones has resulted in an 
increase in distraction-related incidents within 
Fairfax County. 

With the assistance of the staff of the Fairfax 
County Criminal Justice Academy's Driver 
Training Facility in Chantilly, Virginia, personnel 
from the police department's Traffic Division 
developed a presentation to demonstrate how 
different types of distractions can impact a 
driver's ability to navigate a motor vehicle. 

After observing the short presentation on 
the dangers of distracted driving and receiv¬ 
ing a safety briefing, participants are asked to 
buckle up and navigate through a series of short 
courses designed to simulate eveiyday driving 
tasks (e.g., turning, stopping, reversing, and 
parking). The participants are then asked to per¬ 
form the same maneuvers a second time while 
communicating with a driver training instructor 
on a cellphone or talking with a passenger in the 
front seat. The participants are filmed as they 
attempt to navigate through the courses so that 
they can later view how distractions impacted 
their ability to perform simple vehicle maneu¬ 
vers. Local media are also invited to the presen¬ 
tations to not only observe, but also participate 
in these simulated exercises. 

Curbing the Habit Before It Starts 

It is generally thought that young drivers are 
especially prone to distracted driving, and 2012 
figures released by the NHTSA appear to sup¬ 
port that assumption, revealing that "10 percent 
of all drivers 15 to 19 years old involved in fatal 
crashes were reported as distracted at the time 
of the crashes. This age group has the largest 
proportion of drivers who were distracted." 10 

Upon realizing this fact, members of the 
Traffic Division recognized that training this age 
group would be easier than training adults, as 
several members of the demographic had not 
yet begun to drive and, thus, had not developed 
poor driving habits. Most young drivers would 
also be easier to reach since many of them were 
still in high school. 

This realization prompted members of the 
Traffic Division to develop The Youthful Driver 
Program, a course for newly licensed drivers and 
those preparing to receive a learner's permit. 

This course, conducted with the assistance of 
the staff at the Fairfax County Criminal Justice 
Academy's Driver Training Facility, focuses 
on vehicle dynamics and crash avoidance. It 
stresses the importance of driving while free of 
any and all distractions and the need for drivers 
to focus solely on their surroundings. 

The Fairfax County Police Department's 
Traffic Division, along with Fairfax County 
Public Schools, have also partnered with 


WJLA-TV Channel 7 News for the past several 
years to present ABC7's Drive to Stay Alive Teen 
Driving Assembly, which focuses largely on 
the dangers of distracted driving and occupant 
safety. The commander of the Traffic Division 
and local news anchor, Leon Harris, discuss the 
perils of distracted driving in a live, interactive 
dialogue, and air short, emotional videos that 
generally silence an auditorium filled with 
hundreds of teenagers. This program is typically 
presented at local high schools to sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors prior to their proms and 
homecoming events and as part of driver 
education classes. An overview of the training is 
generally aired the same evening on WJLA-TV 
News Channel 7. 11 

Combining Forces 

In order to increase awareness among 
local partners, Moore began reaching out to 
businesses and corporations located within 
Fairfax County that employ drivers. He and 
other members of the Traffic Division con¬ 
ducted training for these businesses, tailored to 
business drivers. The team has not only been 
asked to return periodically to lecture on the 
dangers of distracted driving, but they have also 
been contacted by additional businesses who 
have requested the training. During each of 
these presentations, Moore shows two different 
automobile commercials. The first, filmed in 
the 1960s, focuses primarily on the look, feel, 
performance, comfort, safety features, and plea¬ 
sures of driving a newly designed motor vehicle. 
The second, which is current, depicts two young 
adults seated in a newly designed vehicle, focus¬ 
ing on the dashboard area while an announcer 
describes the driver's ability to connect to 
Google, GPS navigation systems, and XM Radio 
via the vehicle's easily accessible control panel. 
The commercial rarely shows the exterior of 
the vehicle and mentions nothing about the 
vehicle's anti-lock braking system, enhanced 
safety features, or traction control capabilities. 

Moore uses these commercials to show how 
priorities and societal norms can change over 
time. "As a society, we have lost sight of what is 
really important in terms of vehicle features and 
capabilities when it comes to purchasing a new 
car. Today's consumer is more concerned with 
the ability to communicate and be accessible to 
others in multiple ways," Moore says. 12 

Training the Trainer 

Fairfax County is divided into eight police 
patrol districts. Each of these districts has a 
separate police station with an assigned traffic 
liaison officer. It is the responsibility of the traffic 
liaison officer to maintain communication with 
the department's Traffic Division in order to 
promote regional and national safety campaigns 
and to provide traffic-related training to person¬ 
nel assigned to his or her station. Additionally, 
this officer works closely with the station's crime 
prevention officer to conduct training or presen¬ 
tations to citizens and businesses located within 
the station's district. 


Traffic liaison officers receive training 
from the Traffic Division and return to their 
respective districts to disseminate the informa¬ 
tion they have learned regarding education 
and enforcement of distracted driving laws to 
officers and citizens. 

To be successful in the fight against 
distracted driving, the Fairfax County Police 
Department recognizes the importance of 
enlisting any help that is available. While con¬ 
tinued training, education, and enforcement of 
distracted driving laws may help win the battle, 
it is the increased support from community 
groups, businesses, and corporations; mobile 
phone manufacturers; and the media that may 
ultimately help win the war. ♦♦♦ 


Michael Grinnan, a 22-year veteran of 
the Fairfax County Police Department, is a 
member of the IACP's Highway Safety Com¬ 
mittee and Traffic Incident Management 
Subcommittee. He can be reached via email 
at Michael. Grinnan @ FairfaxCounty.gov. 


Notes: 

TJ.S Department of Transportation (DOT), 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA), "Distracted Driving 2012," Traffic Safety Facts: 
Research Note, April 2014, http://www-nrd.nhtsa.dot 
.gov/Pubs/812012.pdf (accessed March 30,2015). 

2 DOT, NHTSA, "Roadway Deaths Fall Nearly 25 
Percent in a Decade, Fatality Rates at a Historic Low," 
press release, December 19,2014, http://www.nhtsa 
.gov/About+NHTSA/Press+Releases/2014/ ci 
.traffic-deaths-decline-in-2013.print (accessed March 
30,2015). 

3 DOT, NHTSA, "Policy Statement and Compiled 
FAQs on Distracted Driving," http://www.nhtsa.gov/ 
Driving+Safety/Distracted+Driving+at+Distraction 
.gov/ci.Policy+Statement+and+Compiled+FAQs+on 
+Distracted+Driving.print (accessed March 30,2015). 

4 Ibid. 

5 Fairfax County Police Department, Traffic Crime 
Division Analyst, internal report, 2013. 

6 Joseph Moore (master police officer, driving 
instructor, Fairfax County Police Department), inter¬ 
view, March 11,2015. 

American Academy of Audiology, "Multitasking, 
Cognition, and Cell Phone Distractions," news release, 
December 14,2009, http://www.audiology.org/news/ 
multitasking-cognition-and-cell-phone-distractions 
(accessed March 30,2009). 

8 Brett E. Kemker et al., "Effects of a Call Phone 
Conversation on Cognitive Processing Performances," 
Journal of the American Academy of Audiology 20, no. 9 
(2009): 582-287, http://www.audiology.org/news/ 
multitasking-cognition-and-cell-phone-distractions 
(accessed March 12,2015). 

9 Ibid. 

10 DOT, NHTSA, "Distracted Driving 2012." 

n WJLA-TV, "ABC 7s Drive to Stay Alive Teen Driv¬ 
ing Assembly," and Leon Harris's short bio are used by 
permission from WJLA-TV News 7. 

12 Joseph Moore, interview, March 11,2015. 
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IACP, P.O. Box 62564, Baltimore, MD 21264. 

Charge my: _Visa _MasterCard _Discover _American Express 

Cardholder's name_ 

Address_ 

City_ 

State_Zip_ 

Phone_ 

Card number_ 

Exp. date_ 

Signature_ 









































Arbitrator het Arbitrator BWC 


MOBILE EVIDENCE CAPTURE SYSTEM 


Panasonic 


Panasonic offers a unified evidence management platform to securely store and manage all of your digital evidence 
assets. Our singular platform enables you to manage the HD video collected with your Arbitrator 360°™ in-vehicle 
solutions, NEW Arbitrator Body Worn Camera and i-PRO network surveillance systems, plus any other evidentiary 
digital media files, using our fully site-licensed SafeServ™ software. Flexible storage architecture options allow local, 
cloud or a hybrid of both, to help control your TOO. _ 


us.panasonic.com/business-solutions 


I * 
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